












NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 
The Week. 


ONGRESS has at last passed the Civil-Rights Bill, and the Presi- 
dent has signed it. The bill, as passed, does not enforce mixed 
schools, and only secures negroes equal rights in public con- 
veyances, inns, theatres, and other places of amusement. While 
the bill was on its passage in the Senate, Mr. Tipton of Nebraska 
moved to insert the word “churches” after the word “theatres,” 
including the former under the head of places of amusement—a sug- 
gestion which of course brought down the galleries, though it really is 
not much more amusing than the billitself. The negroes of the South, 
being mainly occupied in tilling the soil, or in labor of some kind, 
are not as a rule in the habit of travelling much from place to place ; 
and when they do go from time to time to some local court-house 
or county-seat for a holiday, they are apt to move in crowds on foot, 
or in wagons not subject to the jurisdiction of Congress. ‘They do 
not frequent hotels much, for similar reasons, and the number of 
theatres and opera-houses in the South is not so great as to warrant 
the expectation of a great advance of the race through the influence 
of the drama and music. Indeed, it is a harmless bill, and does not 
seem to have had much effect on public opinion in the South. 
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ral De Trobriand and the soldiers was lawful and justifiable, must not 


now begin applauding the settlement, and pretending it iswhat they 


It appears from the vote of the House that 
these five members were lawfully returned ; that they had the right 
to sit and vote in the legislature; that in leaving their names off 
the roll the Returning Board acted fraudulently. It appears, too, 
from the recommendation to the legislature to seat them, that the 
legislature is the judge of the matter, and nobody else, and that 
the majority present on the 4th of January was alone competent to 
pass on their qualifications. As a matter of fact, however, 
their qualifications were passed on by a military officer and fifteen 
soldiers, called in from the street by an insubordinate minority 
There never was even a semblance of right about the matter, and 
vet we had for some weeks to listen to a great quantity of smart 
nisi-prius sophistry; Mr. Conkling, as might have been expected, 
contributing fourteen columns of it, showing that the presence of the 
five members made the legislature a riotous mob, and authorized 
armed interference with its proceedings. The persons and journals 
who treated us to this will, however, now go about looking as wise 
as ever, wagging their heads and giving advice, in full reliance on 
the popular forgetfulness. But ought folly of this sort, which it 
is no exaggeration under the circumstances to call criminal, to be 


| forgotten in a month or two? 


chief objection to it is its entire unconstitutionality, which Mr. Car- | 


penter showed, much to the consternation of the Radical Republi- 
cans, in an able and convincing speech. Besides this, the Senate 
has passed the bills admitting Colorado and New Mexico as States, 


the bill for changing the mode of counting the votes on the 


Presidential ticket, the Tax and Tariff Bill, and the bill for the | Arkansas, 


| quiry, to be peaceable and orderly. 


equalization of bounties. 





The House has passed the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, and 
Judge Poland’s Arkansas resolution. 
substantially asit came from the caucus, the only changes made being 
the insertion of provisions restricting the President’s right to suspend 
the habeas corpus to the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 


One of the most remarkable circumstances attending the passage 
of the Force Bill is the fact that two-thirds of the majority which 
passed it is composed of members who are to go out of political life 
on the 4th of March. Another is that they have deliberately em- 
powered the President to suspend the habeas corpus in one State, 
which the House has actually decided, after en- 
Moreover, when recently some 


| so-called Union soldiers signed a paper confirming the hap-hazard 


} 


The Force Bill went through | 
| promptly directed the district-attorney ,to 


and Alabama, and limiting the operation of the habeas corpus section | 


to ‘‘the term of two years, and from thence until the end of the next ses- 


sion of Congress thereafter, and no longer.” The Democrats resorted | 


to filibustering to prevent the introduction of the Force Bill, and the 
House had a night session in consequence, notwithstanding the new 
rule passed to prevent it. During the proceedings the Republicans 
were led by General Butler, and the Democrats by Mr. Randall, and 
the chair, during most of the time, was occupied by Mr. Blaine, 
who showed great fairness and strength inmanaging the House. The 


account given by General Sheridan of the disorderly condition 
of the State and the prevalence of ** murders,” Governor Garland 
hunt up the sign- 
ers, and bring them before the grand jury, to testify on 
oath about the “‘ outrages” of which they professed to have know- 
ledge. This was done, but before the grand jury they had no know- 
ledge of anything whatever. They had heard tell of ‘‘ murders and 
outrages,” and presumed they must have occurred; but this was all. 


| What makes the conduct of the majority all the worse is that Brooks 


Louisiana resolutions introduced by Mr. Hoar’s committee, one re- | 


cognizing Kellogg and the other recommending the Kellogg legislature 
to remedy the injustice done the Conservatives, by reseating the five 
members expelled, have also been passed. The Louisiana Conserva 


tive caucus has accepted what is called the ‘‘ Wheeler Compromise,” | 


the details of which we gave a week or two ago; and the sum and 
substance of which is that the Democrats shall have the House of 
Representatives, but that Kellogg shall not be turned out of office, 
but treated as the legal Governor till the end of his term. Although 
the means taken to arrive at this result have been somewhat extra- 
ordinary, we have no doubt whatever that it is the best arrange- 
ment that can now be made. It would put the Conservatives in a 
position of security, and at the same time the recognition of Kellogg 
is just the kind of sop to satisfy the Administration Cerberus, and 
can hardly make the situation at New Orleans any worse than it is 
now, as Kellogg is certain to be kept in office by the troops for a good 
while in any case. 





The newspapers and “‘ constitutional lawyers ” whoundertook two 
treeks ago to show that the expuleion of the fire members br Gene- 





and his set, for whose restoration by foree of arms the Shepherd clique 
and the President are laboring, are the same gang who performed 
the feats of plunder on the State treasury which we described three 
weeks ago, and who are now anxious to go back to their work. The 
comic feature in the matter is Butler’s professions of philanthropy 
and of reliance on an overruling Providence—not that there is any- 
thing amusing in his cant and hypocrisy, but in his belief that it 
affects the public mind. 





The Mississippi majority report declares that shortly after the 
election of Crosby as sheriff of Warren County a taxpayers’ league was 
formed for the purpose of correcting abuses in the administration of 
public trusts; that subsequently, however, another organization 
made its appearance, which was undoubtedly a branch of the 
White Leaguers, its object being to prevent negroes from holding 
office in any case; that this White League captured the taxpayers’ 
organization, and then began their work by patrolling the streets of 
Vicksburg, going to registration in armed bodies, etc., ete.; that 
society is in a disorganized state, and that Governor Ames was 
amply justified in applying for troops, and the President in furnish; 
ing them. The minority report, on the other hand, states that the white 
citizens in Vicksburg pay 99 per cent. of the taxes; that the negrces 
assess, collect, and disburse them; that the debt of the city, which 
in 1880 was $13,000, is now $1,490,000, the population heing 11,909 ; 
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that a ‘corrupt and infamous ring,” in collusion with Peter Crosby’ | 
the sheriff and tax-collector, got hold of the city, and rendered the 
administration of justice impossible ; that Cardozo, the leader of the 
ring, being indicted, the judge of one of the courts—as we under- 
stand it, the court which was to try him—publicly pronounced it a 
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, 


case of * persecution”; that the taxpayers’ league had no partisan 


objects; that Crosby’s bonds were utterly insufficient; that the | 


supervisors corruptly declined to compel him to give good bonds; 
that the taxpayers had therefore no remedy but to request Crosby’s 
resignation ; that his resignation was voluntary ; that the fight on 
December 7th was solely caused by the negroes, incited by Crosby, 
attempting to invade the city; that the whites only defended 
themselves against an attack; that there is no White League in 
Mississippi; that the call of the Governor for troops was based on 
untrue statements; and that, Crosby having resigned, and Flanagan 
being elected and in peaceable possession of the office, he was 
marched out at the point of the bayonet by United States troops. 


The Alabama Committee is also divided in opinion, and is, in- 
deed, an excellent example of the reductio ad absurdum in politics. 
The majority say that the condition of the State is terrible ; that the 
blacks are slaughtered whenever they show themselves in the neigh- 
borhood of the polls; that the whites who vote the Republican 
ticket are lucky if theyescape with “ostracism”; that, when an elec- 
tion occurs, the State is invaded by piratical repeaters from Georgia, 
armed to the teeth, no doubt, who make law a mockery, justice a 
farce, and the voice of the people an empty echo of the rebel yell. 
On the other hand, the minority report that the State is in a condi- 
tion of profound peace; that the negroes are happy and contented ; 
that there are no more outrages done and no more need of troops 
than in Missouri or California. The report also discusses at length 
the stories of Mr. Charles Hays, which made so much noise last 
fail; these, the majority say, are substantially corroborated by the 
evidence, and the minority say are a bundle of lies. ‘The minority 
complain of the majority for not letting the committee go into the 
‘‘bacon-intimidation” branch of the subject ; and, finally, the ma- 


jority declare that nothing will pacify Alabama short of the Force | ea , 
| can sugar-planters on the islands. The principal import from the 


Bill, and the bit was actually passed under the supervision of this 
remarkable committee. 


ation. 





Colorado and New Mexico will, it is hoped by Republicans, send | 
four strict party men to the Senate, and thus make the party a | 


little more sure than it can be said to be at present of having a 
working majority in that body to act with the President. In pass- 
ing the bill admitting these States, the Senate amended it so as to 
require constitutions which shall contain no distinctions in political 
or civil rights founded on race or color; and the fate of the bill is 
still undecided. ‘The senatorial elections are all over, with the ex- 
ception of one vacancy from Louisiana, and they have decidedly 
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The Pacific-Mail Committee’s report, said to have been drawn 
up by Mr. Kasson of Iowa, is quite mild in its language, and 
hardly recommends anything, except that Bill King be prosecuted 
for perjury as soon as he can be caught. Schumaker, they think, 
ought to be made to remember what he did with the $300,000 or so 
entrusted to his care, and the committee seem to be of the opinion, 
in which the public appears to agree, that they have not found out 
much after all. The most sensible thing they do is to recommend 
the passage of a bill to regulate lobbying at Washington, to put a 
stop to the possibility of unauthorized adventurers swarming about 
the Capitol, or at any rate thronging the committee-rooms, and not 
in reality representing any one, but talking for or against measures 
with money in them on the chance of getting some of it by means 
of promises and threats. Lobbying, in the sense of preparing facts 
and arguments, in the interest of private persons, with regard to 
pending measures, is a reguiar and unavoidable branch of the pub- 
lic business, and must continue to be so as long as legislatures have 
the right to pass private bills; and the way to improve the tone of 
it is by subjecting it to restrictions and regulations, by making it a 
business in which decent men can engage without dishonor or dis- 
credit. Irwin, the agent and distributer of the Pacific-Mail money, 
is now ‘‘ recuperating ” from the effects of his hard winter, and has 
written toa friend that he needs ‘‘a few days’ absolute rest,” now 
that “‘ that wretched investigation has ended its persecution.” He 
announces that he is goinginto thecountry, ‘‘ where there are neither 
newspapers nor telegrams, nor Congress nor directors; where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest,” and adds, 
“T suppose Rufus and his gang will howl. Let them for a week. 
I am tired of having 38,500,000 people sitting on my head, and I 
must have a few days’ rest.” 





Senator Jones has asked the opinion of Mr. David A. Wells as to 
the Reciprocity Treaty with the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Wells care- 
fully investigated the subject when he was Special Commissioner of 
the Revenue, and in his opinion the treaty ought not to pass, being 
in effect a measure to take a million or so annually out of the Treas- 
ury, now paid as duties on sugar, and hand it over to the Ameri- 


islands to this country is sugar, and the treaty proposes to admit 
this free, and in return to admit to the islands all kinds of manu- 
factured articles from the United States. 





The Financial Chronicle sums up the defects of the Tax Bill, 
by showing that it does not fulfil its original purpose, as it 
does not designate the specific use to which the money raised by it 
is to be appropriated ; that it has been creating general alarm and 
uneasiness, by causing uncertainty as to what articles it would final- 


| ly reach, the debates and votes on it.in the House bearing a striking 


changed the political complexion of that body. The Boston Journal, | 


which is not usually lukewarm when there are figures to be counted, | ; 
harasses the honest trader more than it helps the Treasury. When 


classifies the Senate as Republicans, forty-three ; Democrats, twen- 


ty-eight; Liberals, two—thus giving the Republicans a majority of | —, . 
| of the Treasury was left until the last days of the session, its consid- 


thirteen. But the Journal admits that in this majority are to be 
found four or five Republicans like Ferry of Connecticut, Cameron 


of Wisconsin, and Christianey of Michigan, who have been elected | 


by the aid of Democratic votes. Still, it thinks there is little reason 
to doubt there being a party majority. The difficulty, however, 
with this sort of a working majority now is, that no one, even of its 
own members, knows exactly what it is going to work for or what 


it is going to work against, nor in many cases would it be able to | 


know whether it was for or against a measure until it was first decid- 


ed by a majority vote whether the measure was, strictly speaking, | 


Democratic or Republican. The fact is that, for the average politi- 


cian, his business is at present a good deal ‘‘mixed”; and those 
statesmen who have not guided their steps by the light of duty and 
the moral law are now in a dreadful quandary as to whether they 
ehall move backwards cr forwards, cr in what direction. 


resemblance to the discussions of the opéra-bouffe ; and that, by 
taxing an enormous number of articles for the mere purpose of rais- 
ing $35,000,000, it increases the complication of the tariff, and thus 


we consider, too, that this important duty of providing for the wants 


eration being postponed for such futile measures as the Civil-Rights 
Bill; that, when it did come up, it was debated and amended as if it 
were a huge joke, and that the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means finally got it passed in its present shape by a sort of 
trick, more people than ever will esk whether some means cannot 
be devised for saving the business of this great commercial country 
from the kind of men whom some constituencies persist in send- 


ing to Congress. 


Since we spoke last week o1 the desirableness of calling Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen as a witness in the Tilton-Beecher case, that gen- 
tleman has published a card in reply to the denunciation of him by 
Beecher’s counsel, in his opening speech, as a participant in an 





. alleged conspiracy got up against Beerher by Tilton and Moul- 
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ton. In this card, he declares his readiness to testify, and reveals 
considerable hostility to the Beecher side, and, abandoning all dis- 
guise, boldly announces his disbelief in the doctrine ‘that lying 
is justifiable under certain circumstances.” We are informed 
since last week that though both sides have subpoenaed him, 
the reason why neither has called him is, that, with his accus- 
tomed shrewdness, he refuses to make known what he will say 
if placed on the stand. ‘This reticence naturally makes him ‘a 
shape of dread” both to plaintiff and defendant. Now, how- 
ever, that Beecher’s counsel have operly declared war against 
him, it is reasonable to suppose that he will appear among 
Tilton’s rebutting witnesses, and though we cannot honestly say 
that we consider him successful as a religious teacher, and much 


doubt whether he “saves” any perceptible number of ‘ wicked | 


men” in the conduct of his business, we feel sure that as a rebutter 
he will make his mark. 


The process of unification which Bismarck is carrying on in Ger- 
many is likely to receive powerful aid from the new Imperial Ger- 
man Bank, which the German Parliament has just established, and 
which is to go into operation on the first of next January. It bears 
in its objects a remarkable resemblance to Mr. Chase’s National 
Banking scheme, but goes much further, as might be expected, in 
the direction of Governmental control, for it is really rather a 
political than a commercial machine. A few of the existing state 
banks—thirty-two, we believe, in all—are still left the privilege of 
issuing notes within their own districts, but in a few years even 
these will have disappeared, and the Imperial Bank alone will then 
supply the paper currency of the Empire. The capital of the Bank 
is to be $30,000,000, and its operations, besides of course receiving 
deposits, are to be dealing in bullion, discounting three-months 
bills, with two good names, lending money on state or municipa 
stocks, with a margin of twenty-five per cent. of their current 
value, and, in the case of foreign-government securities, of fifty 
per cent.; and the bank is to have the power of summary sale 
of the securities, without notice, in case of non-payment on 
the day named. All the Government does for the bank is to 
guarantee $70,000,000 of the paper issue, and exempt it from 
taxation; but it reserves the control of the whole establish- 
ment, and is to exercise it through a board of four commission- 
ers, and these are to be absolutely subject to the order of the 
Chancellor of the Empire. The shareholders are to be allowed 
to give their advice at meetings, and through a permanent 
committee, but it is open to the directors not to take it—a privi- 
lege of which these gentlemen will, doubtless, freely avail them- 
selves. The check on overissues of notes consists in a heavy tax, to 
be levied on borrowers in the form of discount. In this and all the 
rest of the great mass of centralizing legislation in which the Im- 


perial Government has been forced to engage, the specialists who 


so abound in Germany have been freely used in drafting bills and 
preparing reports. Nothing has been left to ‘‘the rule of thumb.” 
When a law is wanted, all the leading students or practitioners in 
that particular field are called on to aid in preparing it, and it is 
turned over in every conceivable way by statisticians, lawyers, and 
professors before being presented. Barbarians and blatherskites 
are not allowed to take hold of the legislation of a civilized people, 
and “go it blind” to “help the party,” or “ease the market,” or 
‘move the crops.” 





The city of Paris has been inviting subscriptions to a four and 
a-half per cent. loan of $44,000,000; and, as it was offered on the 
popular plan, which came into so much favor under the Empire— 
that is, of receiving subscriptions directly from all persons willing 
to take one or more bonds, instead of making a contract with a 
syndicate of bankers and leaving them to retail it at a profit—the 
subscriptions amounted to forty-two and a-half times the amount 
required, so that the money deposited on account vastly exceeded 
the loan. But the result is disappointing to the city in some ways. 
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It shows, in the first place, that the municipal credit is so good that 
the bonds might have been offered at a much higher figure, and it 
makes quite certain what has been long suspected, that ‘* popular 
loans” do not always reach the people. ‘They are now subscribed for 
on so great a scale that, in order to: get what you want, if you want 
more than one bond, you have to ask for as mueh more as you think 
the bids will go beyond the amount of the loan. In the present ease, 
for instance, people calculated that the loan would be covered twenty 
times, so that a man wishing to get five bonds sent in his applica- 
tion for one hundred, and, as each application has to be backed 
by a deposit, the amount of money one had to let lie, without 
interest, pending the assortment of the bids, was very great. ‘This 
state of facts has become so well known that small capitalists no 
longer bid, and the business of “ popularizing” has fallen into the 
hands of middlemen, who bid lavishly and afterwards sell at a pre- 
mium, so that the state does not get the benetit which formerly accrued 
under the old system from competition between bankers, and the 
people do not get the bonds free of the banker’s commission. It has 
now come to light that the popular plan was tried in Its under the 
Restoration, when the loan offered was covered eleven times over; 
but it was then discovered that much of the bidding was, as now, 
speculative, and the plan was abandoned until Louis Napoleon re- 
vived it in 1854 as a feature of the Imperial system. We have proba- 
bly seen the last of it. 


_~ ~ 


Twenty-three of the German Catholic bishops have signed a 
joint declaration in reply to the circular despatches of Prince Bis- 
marck of May, 1872, of which we recently gave a summary, relat- 
ing to the necessity for the interference of the great Powers in the 
election of the next Pope, owing to the reduction of the bishops to 
the position of mere tools and *“‘ employes” by the Vatican Decrees. 
The German bishops now stoutly deny the assumptions of the cireu 
lar. They say that the Pope is still, as always, Bishop of Rome, and 
not bishop of every other city and diocese, but is ‘chief of all 
bishops,” as he has always been, and as such is obliged to see to the 
proper administration of every diocese. But there is nothing in the 
enactments of the Vatican Council to justify the assertion that 
he has become an absolute sovereign; he eannot “change the 
ordained constitution of the church,” ete., ete. The Catholie dio- 
ceses are governed now as they were before the Council met, and 
the bishops deplore the adoption by the German Government of 
the construction put upon the Decrees by the Old-Catholie and 
Protestant theologians, and end by protesting solemnly against any 
attempt to interfere with the Papal election. 





The finances of the Austro-Hungarian Empire are in a bad way, 
or, rather, those of Hungary are. When the new political organiza- 
tion was set up in 1867, it was agreed that Hungary should contri- 
bute thirty and Austria seventy per cent. of the revenue needed ° 
for common uses. Since then, Austria has made such exertions as 
she had never made before in her history to make ends meet. 
began by a piece of repudiation in 1867, which we noticed at the 
time ; but she also began a steady process of reduction in her usual 
annual deficits. In 1868, she had a deficit of $16,860,000, but she 
gradually overcame this, and in 1872 had a surplus for the first 
time in a century. In 1873, she had a panic from overtrading, but 
is recovering from it, and is steadily keeping her head above water. 
The Hungarians, on the other hand, having less financial experi- 
ence, and being full of eagerness to share in the material prosperity 
of the Western world, and a little intoxicated with the joy of their 
political liberation, launched into heavy expenses. They set up an 
imposing administrative machine, bought up the feudal rights of 
the nobility for the benefit of the peasantry, and began an expensive 
scheme of “ internal improvements,” particularly railroads; and the 
result is that there is now an annual and increasing deficit, which 
there does not seem to be enough financial ability in the Reichstag 
to cope with. The expedient most talked of is a sale of the public 
domains, which are supposed to be worth $300,000,000, but it would 
take twenty-five years to dispose of them satisfactorily. 
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POWER WITHOUT RESPONSIBILITY. 


THE Evening Post has advocated in a large number of articles, of 

which we cannot do more than recall the general drift, the ex- 
pedieney of convening the new Congress on the 5th ef Mareh, 
immediately after the dissolution of the old one, so that the Demo- 
erats might be forthwith charged with the responsibilities of legis- 
lation and, as the phrase is, ‘‘ be forced to show their hand.” We 
questioned the value of this suggestion early in December, on the 
ground that the delay between the end of the present Congress and 
the meeting of the next ‘‘ would prove a salutary obstacle to much 
needless and partisan activity,” and we do not think anything has 
since occurred to lessen the force of our objection. On the contrary, 
we think the events of the last three months have strengthened it. 
The defect in the law which this winter’s experience has revealed or 
made prominent is not the fact that the new Congress cannot meet 
until December, but the fact that the old Congress continues to sit 
and legislate after the majority in it has suffered defeat at the polls, 
or, in other words, has received notice that it has lost the confidence 
of the country. If the late election had given the Democrats com- 
plete possession of the Government, it might, on the English theory, 
be urged with a great deal of force that the party which had acceded 
to power should be immediately compelled to assume the responsi- 
bility of exercising it; that is, if the elections of last fall had given 
us a Democratic President and Senate as well as a Democratic 
House, or had even given us a Democratic House and Senate, there 
would be a manifest propriety in compelling the party to take upon 
itself at once the business of legislation and administration. But 
under our system, whether rightly or wrongly, but as we think 
rightly, the defeat of the party in power at the polls does not involve 
the immediate transfer of power to the victor. Therefore, even if 
Congress met in March, the Democrats could not take possession of 
the Government. They could neither legislate nor administer in 
accordance with their own ideas; they could only resolve and in- 
vestigate. They would not have the sense of responsibility which 
comes from the actual possession of authority, and would, there- 
fore, not really ‘‘show their hands.” They would probably say a 
great many things they did not mean, and threaten a great many 
things they never intended to carry out; and although their talk 
might be harmless, it might also be mischievous, as the talk of men 


who have no responsibility for what they say is very apt to be. It 
might have a very disturbing effect on the business world. It 


might affect the public credit unfavorably, and might excite mis- 
chievous expectations at the South. In fact, there is at the present 
juncture only one thing which, as it seems to us, can certainly be said 
in favor of a meeting in March, and that is, that if, as is positively 
affirmed in many quarters, and as his Arkansas message does in 
some degree indicate, the President has put himself in the hands of 
advisers like “ Boss ” Shepherd, who are in their turn the cronies of 
the Southern carpet-baggers and jobbers, it would seem desirable that 
the House should be in session to watch him during the coming six 
months, or should meet long enough to put some moral restraint, at 
least, on his use of the army for the purpose of pushing his own 
fortunes or those of his more desperate followers. 

With these reserves, we think it can hardly be denied that the 
prearranged slowness with which power is transferred from one 
party to another is a very salutary feature in the American system. 
It takes from ten to fifteen years now to beat the party in power at 
the polls under the ordinary process of discussion, and two years 
after it is beaten to get the reins of government out of its hands. 
And that which makes it difficult for a party to obtain power is 
what makes it difficult for it to lose it. The arrangement of the 
Government machinery is such that the Executive and each House 
of the legislature have to be captured in succession before the 
opposition can obtain the reward of its striving, and this can 
only be accomplished by a thorough conquest of public opinion. A 
passing gust of popular feeling, roused by this or that incident, is 
not sufficient. Nothing is sufticient but settled and widespread con- 
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| by some stirring principle or far-reaching policy. The result is that 
| when a party gets into power, as long as it seems really faithful to 





viction, and settled and widespread conviction can only be produced 


, 


the principle or really engaged in carrying out the policy, its mis- 
takes or shortcomings on minor points do not seriously injure it 
with the public, or only injure it slowly. The process of alienation 
goes on almost tediously, and is often almost imperceptible until it 
is complete ; but, when this point is reached, the burst of opposition 
is apt to be very vehement and irresistible, particularly as it is apt 
to be precipitated by unbearable excesses on the part of the men in 
authority. Anybody who will study the history of the closing years 
of the last Democratic Administration, and compare them with what 
is now going on in Washington in the Republican party, will find 
abundant proof and illustration of all this. Now, we hold it to be a 
wise and prudent thing that the majority, when it is in this paroxysm 
of indignation and disgust, should not be able all of a sudden to have 
its way—that it should have to wait and reflect, and see whether things 
are reaily as bad as they seem, and whether the first wild remedies 
suggested by the iniquities of hardened and audacious partisans are 
real or only apparent remedies. Much as we condemn the per- 
formances of the Republican party at the South, shocking as many 
of them have recently been, we are glad that the new Congress is 
to be obliged to think over them for a year before dealing with 
them. Questions over which eight or ten millions of voters are ex- 
cited are and must always be weighty questions—questions which 
will both tax the understanding and kindle the imagination ; and it 
is of the greatest importance that they should in the last resort be 
approached cautiously, and treated in cold blood. Where should we 
be, for instance, if every time a two-year craze like the Granger 
movement sprang up it was possible to sweep the whole Govern- 
ment into support of it, before discussion and experiment had time 
to test and analyze it, and find out whether it sprang from a passing 
fantasy or from a real grievance ? 

But there is one feature in the present state of the law for which 
there is really no excuse, and which, in view of what is going on at 
Washington, it is no exaggeration to call scandalous—we mean the 
persistence of the majority in legislating actively on subjects with 
regard to which it has received formal notice that it no longer pos- 
sesses the confidence of the public. There is nothing to be said in 
defence of this on any theory of responsibility, and a more glaring 
illustration of its evils could hardly be offered than is now to be 
witnessed in Washington. Here we see a body of men wielding all 
the power of the Government months after they have been dis- 
missed from office, and therefore under no proper sense of respon- 
sibility to anybody. Take the case of Butler, for instance, who has 
been during the last week acting as “‘leader” in an attempt to 
carry a measure making unprecedented and reckless changes in the 
administration of the Government. He has been turned ont of his 
seat ; he hardly expects to get back into political life, and is, there- 
fore, under no restraint whatever from any quarter, and really at this 
moment has no constituency; but this fact, instead of moderating 
his legislative activity, increases it; and his case is that of a large 
proportion of his colleagues. Of the 134 members who voted 
for the Force Bill, 96 have lost their seats, and are now irrespon- 
sible political adventurers. The majority of those who have not 
been returned are really acting as if the opinion of the voters had 
nothing to do with giving them their power, and ought not to influ- 
ence their manner of exercising it, and as if the formal withdrawal 
of popular confidence operated as a general license to commit any 
excesses they pleased. It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
demoralizing spectacle, or one better calculated to make incoming 
legislators reckless and unscrupulous, and to increase the insensi- 
bility to public opinion, already so strong at Washington, which is 
so hurtful to rational legislation, and which is apt to result to 
a greater or less extent from the admission of a long interval of time 
between the casting of the vote and its effect on the Government. 
We would even admit that the political apathy on the part of the 
mass of the people, of which so much complaint is made, is largely 
due to the same cause. A man who does not see his bullet strike 
for two years is apt to lose his interest in the shooting; but then the 
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choice of all political methods is, in the present state of human na- | 


ture, apt to turn or a comparison of disadvantages ; not one is per- 
fect. The reform in the relations between the people and Congress 
which is now most plainly called for would seem to be, not the sud- 
den admission of the new majority to power, but the exclusion of 


the old one from the unwarrantable exercise of it. Such a body as 


the House has been during the present session is an anomaly which 
no free state ought to permit, for it has nothing either to fear or | 


hope from the people which elected it. 


RHETORICAL TRAINING. 

M\HE extraordinary, and we believe unprecedented, spectacle to 

which the public has been treated within the last few days, of 
an advocate in an important cause opening his case to the jury by 
reading a manuscript to them through the working hours of a whole 
week, has galled forth more or less remark from the press, but not 
nearly as much as it merits; for it is not an isolated fact. It is, as 
everybody who is in the habit of paying much attention to our pub- 
lic speaking cannot but feel, one of the signs of a tendency of con- 
siderable moment, to which we must beg the attention of those who 
are just now concerning themselves with the training of young men 
in the art of persuasion. 

There has been within a few years a good deal of discussion at 
Harvard College— and, for aught we know, at other colleges—over the 
necessity of bestowing more attention on instruction in rhetoric, or, 
in other words, in the art of expressing one’s self fluently and cor- 
rectly in public; and some people—among others, the gentlemen 
who have of late busied themselves in getting up what are called 
‘intercollegiate contests in oratory ”—have been fearing that the 
neglect of this branch of education in our great institutions of learn- 
ing was going to work serious evils, by lessening the influence of 
educated men in public life. Now, we venture to assert that the 
faculty of fluent speech in public was never in so flourishing a con- 


dition as it is at this moment in the United States; that the number | 


of persons capable of making a respectable off-hand speech, on the 
stump or after dinner, was never so great, in proportion to population, 
as itis now; and that this faculty grows steadily, and is, indeed, so 
widely prevalent, and seems to come so naturally, that it is not un- 
reasonable to set it down now as an inherited trait of the race. The 


English shyness and awkwardness and hesitation which, it is fair | 


to suppose, the original settlers brought with them to this country, 
have certainly disappeared among their descendants. The American 
of our day is in short a natural orator; he carries himself becom- 
ingly and gracefully, and can alniost always find something to say if 
suddenly called on, and can say it in clear and appropriate lan- 
guage: Moreover, the circumstances of the country are such that 
a stimulus of the most powerful kind to the acquisition of rhetorical 
fluency is applied to every one as soon as he is twenty. The nature 
of the Government, the extensive use of co-operation in all sorts 
of enterprises, the widespread passion for “listening to a few re- 


marks,” created by the diffusion of education, and the difliculty of 


any mode of securing personal influence or popularity except through 


the tongue—all force men of energy and ambition into the practice | 


of oratory. Nowhere, in short, is preliminary training in this field 
during one’s boyhood so unnecessary, or, as many think—and we 
ourselves among the number—so likely to prove hurtful. 

There are, on the other hand, facts which it seems at first blush 
difficult to reconcile with the foregoing. First of all, there is the fact 
that in the legislative bodies of no country in the world does oratory 
produce so little effect as in this one. It is hardly ever known to 
change a vote, and the occasions are rare, are becoming rarer, when 
it is listened to by either friends or foes. Nearly all our legislators, 
indeed, when they speak, address themselves to their constituents 
rather than to their fellow-members. This anomaly is, however, 
largely due to the action of the press and to the working of party 
machinery, and perhaps only in a small degree to the quality of the 
oratory. But, secondly—and it is to this we wish more particularly 
to direct attention—there can hardly 
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with the increase of readiness in speaking on ordinary oceasions, 


there has grown up a want of readiness in speaking on extraore)- 
nary occasions, and an inclination, as in the 
substitute a written essay or * { 


statement” for a ge 
One is apt to infer from a man’s skill in atter-dinner or other 
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genuine speech. 
festive 
oratory, or from his fluency on the stump, that he ean also rise to 
the height of a great argument, and can, at a crisis ealling for the 
exertion of all his oratorical powers, bring them into play. But, 
we think, most people’s experience will corroborate our assertion 
when we say that the disinclination or inability to make speeches 
on serious or weighty subjects not chosen by themselves, or indeed 
to attempt any momentous piece of persuasion, increases among the 


most practised post-prandial and stump speakers. Every one, of 


| course, knows what the “great speech” of the average Congress 


man has become. It is usually a diffuse written 
quotations, often far-fetched and 
expects few people to listen to, and only lets off 
get it printed, But the speaker out of doors is fast 
example, and refusing to encounter the ri 
tory. If you let him select his own theme, and ask him only to be 
light or gay and entertaining, he will often do wonders to pleas« 
you. But if yeu ask him to face an audience on some really inm- 
portant emergency, when he is to bear the burden of a great cau 
whose fortunes his words are really expected to 
mar, in ninety cases out of one hundred he will not trust himseit 
either to think on his legs or to recall on his legs the results ot 
past thinking. He will not even rely on notes, but will extract 
from his coat-tails with much solemnity a treatise of greater or less 
dimensions, and read it to you in his best manner. 
are partly to blame for this state of things by their courtesy in giv- 
ing the name of “speeches” to what are really essays—another 
illustration of the evil results of inaccurate language. 

The practice has been growing steadily for a good many years. 
To say who invented it, or, rather, gave it dignity, might lead to 
acrimonious discussion; but when it has invaded the bar 
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which is 
the oratorical profession par excellence—and when a jury are bored 
and the time of the court wasted and the advoeate’s privileges 
abused by the reading of an essay which might have been printed 
and distributed as a pamphlet, it is time to say that the practice 
ought to stop, that judges ought not to permit it, that the public ought 
to discountenance it, and that the educators of young men ought t 
consider seriously what leads to it. 

What leads to it seems to us tolerably plain. It is net want of 
fluency, or aplomb, or skill in the use of language; for these, as we 
have seen, are very common, and are encouraged by all conditions of 


our social and political life. It is, as we believe, the want of that 


, good mental training which enables a man both to think clearly 
| and to classify and store away his knowledge in such a way that he 
can produce it promptly when he wants it. No dexterity in the use 


of words will make a man an orator without this, or make oratory 
an art much more respectable than comic singing. It is the want of 
it, and nothing else, which drives all these ready speakers to thei: 
manuscript. The minute they are called on for a display of their 
highest powers, on a subject which circumstances have forced on 
them, and with which the gravity of the oceasion will not aliow 
them to trifle, the easy assurance of the dessert-table and platform 
then vanishes completely, and the persuader becomes ali of a sudden 
as little of an orator as anybody, and as helpless as if he had never 
faced an audience before. 

The remedy lies not in setting young men tospout in public, 
before they have learnt to think—and when their ideas are, in the 
main, merely detached memories of books—on subjects to which 
they themselves take some light fancy, but in training them in the 
art of reasoning, in the arrangement of materials, in the quick per 
ception of relations, and in penetrating to the heart of knotty ques- 
tions and extracting essential facts. This is the proper work of 
education; the fluency, if it be not constitutionally wanting, is 
sure te come afterwards in this country ; and the gentlemen who are 
so lavoriously getting up the ‘intercollegiate contests.” and sume 
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of those themselves about the rhetoric in 
colleges, are, as it seems to us, vexing their brains over the ques- 
tion whether a duck will swim when it gets to water. What we 
all need is not for of these most 
of us have as much as is good for us, but well-ordered brains, 
which will stand us in good stead on great occasions as well as on 
small, and make us weighty as well as brilliant. Of the results of 
purely rhetorical training there is a melancholy example now 
to be witnessed in the case in which Mr. Tracy has just 
been reading his pamphlet. Upon certain natures its effects seem 
almost as baneful as those of excessive alcohol ; as destructive of man- 
liness, of simplicity, and of power, as productive of fatuous conceit 
and self-worship. It is almost certain to produce, too, love of noto- 
riety; and when once this takes possession of a rhetorician, it 


who are occupying 


more glibness or assurance, 


consumes him utterly. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL. 


\ ir telegraph announces the death of Sir Charles Lyell on Monday, 

February 22. His name is not less inseparably connected with the pro- 
gress and, we might almost say, the completion of a great revolution in 
geological science (though less conspicuously connected with it) than the 
greater names in astronomy are with similar periods of transition in that 
science. The establishment of geology as a strictly inductive or positive 
science was in a great measure due to the early, clear, and steady conception 
of true method in its pursuit, which Sir Charles Lyell’s works have done 
more to expound and promulgate than all other geological publications in 
this century. It would be difficult to estimate how much of the patient, 
soberly-directed labor of the modern army of geological explorers has been 
inspired by his researches and the influence of his teachings ; but it is clear 
that the position early won by him through his writings and observations 
was a most important one for the guidance of a movement in which, from 
its magnitude and need of many leaders, no master-mind could by wisdom 
or energy have attained to such relative rank as has been won by genius in 
lesser movements of scientific progress. Lyell was born in 1797, at a time 
when the principles of sound method in geology were just beginning to be 
adequately appreciated. In that year Playfair published his illustrations 
of Hutton’s geological theories, which as completed and amended may be 
said to have determined the chief line of progress in this century. Ten 
years later, in 1807, the Geological Society of London was founded. Of this 
body Lyell was made president at an early age in 1836-7, and again in 
1850-1. He had published the first edition of his ‘ Principles of Geology’ 
in 1832. The eleven editions of this work, of which the last appeared in 
1872, and the seven editions of his ‘ Elementsof Geology,’ the last in 1871, 
may be regarded as chronicles of a progress of which he was the principal 
historian and a chief actor. Narratives of two visits to the United States, 
one for geological observation and the second for social as well as geological 
studies, were published in 1841 and 1845, 

The publication in 1868 of his work on the ‘ Antiquity of Man’ marks 
an interesting dénotiment of the great movement with which his lifetime 
was almost coincident, and with which his name and work are inseparably 
joined. At the end of the last century, the transmutation or development 
theory was independently and almost simultaneously proposed by three 
great thinkers, Goethe, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and Erasmus Darwin. Its 
final triumph in our day was almost a direct consequence of the principles 
adopted by Lyell from Hutton and the Huttonians, and urged so clearly 
and effectively by him in his ‘ Principles.” Yet Lyell—and this was an in- 
teresting exhibition of a worthy trait of his mind—resisted the theory of de- 
velopment for a long time ; until after the publication of that most remark- 
able book of the century, Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species.’ He showed in the 
early editions of his ‘ Principles’ a decided, though just and appreciative, 
opposition to Lamarck’s theories ; and it thus happened that Lyell was one 
of the few veterans in science who were converted from their older views by 
Mr. Darwin’s arguments. hough nearly seventy years of age, he showed 
the genuineness of his conversion by rewriting in the tenth edition of his 
' Prjncjples’ the chapter on the development theory, and other matters relat- 
ing toit, This change gives his masterpiece a greater logical complete- 
ness and coherency than it had ever had before, and redounded to his credit 
in this way quite as much as in the exhibition it gave of his openness of 
mind to scientific arguments, or of the moderation of the conservatism 
which characterized him as a true English Liberal. 

Hutton, the knowledge and practice of whose principles Lyeli did so 
much to extend, was the first to declare that geology was in no wise con- 
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cerned ‘‘ with questions as to the origin of things.” By ‘‘ origin” was then 
meant the origin of the natures which things have and their first introduc- 
tion in the theatre of the world. That cosmology should have been so far 
banished in half a century from zodlogical conceptions that Mr. Darwin 
could use, without incurring serious misunderstanding, the title ‘ Origin 
of Species’ for his great work, is evidence of the progress made. ‘‘ Origin” 
has now come to mean the coming to pass of anything in the course of 
events, and is concerned only with how things go on from one determinate 
appearance to another. ‘‘In the economy of the world,” said Hutton, 
**T can find no traces of a beginning, no prospect of an end” ; ‘‘ a declara- 
tion,” Lyell remarks, ‘‘the more startling when coupled with the doctrine 
that all past changes in the globe had been brought about by the slow 
agency of existing causes.” But Lyell was not free at the outset, nor for 
a long time, from another misleading scholastic conception which scientific 
progress has also nearly banished, namely, the scholastic meaning of the 
word ** species.” From his deference to the authority of leading minds in 
systematic natural history he attributed to the authority of their observa- 
tions what was only involved in @ received meaning of a word, namely, 
that a species was only properly so called because it exhibited invariable 
characters, and yet that the word was applicable to actual existences. 
These naturalists, with this meaning in their minds, applied the name to 
existing and past organic races, implicitly asserting thereby more than their 
authority as observers could warrant. The word now means not an abso- 
lute, but only a comparative fixity of character, so that in Darwin’s trea- 
tise both words of the title, ‘ Origin of Species,’ appear with modern un- 
scholastic meanings. But this was in great measure due to the influence 
of the doctrines and methods which Lyell has done so much to promulgate. 
In perfect sympathy with the scientific aspirations of earlier Italian geolo- 
gists to explain the phenomena of theearth’s formations ‘‘ without violence, 
without fictions, without hypotheses, without miracles,” he early perceived 
the value of scientific societies devoted to the patient collection of data for 
science, and principled against the premature speculation of theories. The 
Geological Society of London was such an institution, in which no ‘ theories 
of the earth,” as they were called, were tolerated. Such institutions, like 
the monastic refuges for culture of old, were securities to scientific observa- 
tion against the vanity and ferocity of scholastic disputation. 

Among the many graphic and instructive illustrations of geological 
changes from slowly-working natural causes, Lyell gives an account of a 
great flood at Tivoli, in 1826, in which the “headlong stream,” as Horace 
had called it, the Anio, produced the most destructive effects ; the flood 
coming ‘‘ within two hundred yards of the precipice on which the beautiful 
temple of Vesta stands. But fortunately, this precious relic of antiquity 
was spared, while the wreck of modern structures was hurled down the 
abyss.” Vesta, the goddess of the hearth, was the mythological representa- 
tive of the stability of the earth ; and when Aristarchus, the Samian astro- 
nomer, first taught the Pythagorean doctrine of the earth’s motion on its 
axis and around the sun, he was publicly accused of impiety, for ‘‘ moving 
the everlasting Vesta from her place.” Lyell is reminded by this coinci- 
dence of Playfair’s remark, that when ‘‘ Hutton ascribed instability to the 
earth’s surface, and represented the continents which we inhabit as the thea- 
tre of incessant change and movement, his antagonists, who regarded them 
as unalterable, assailed him in a similar manner with accusations founded 
on religious prejudices.” There appears to be a strong natural association 
of religious feeling with the idea of stability; and three wrongly consecrat- 
ed stabilities—that of the earth, that of its continents, and that of its forms 
of life—have one after another given way to the progress of knowledge, and, 
though with obstinate resistance from religious sentiment, the changes have 
taken place without permanent injury to religion. 

It is in Lyell’s character as a scholar and writer, however, quite as much 
as in that of thinker and observer, that his influence has been and will be 
felt. His style reveals the man in its calm, clear, scholarly spirit of accu- 
racy. His sentences win confidence and disarm prejudice by their entire 
freedom from overstatement and advocacy. The man revealed by the style 
is a model of the qualities in mind and character which distinguish the 
highest modern social and scientific cuiture. A tender regard, akin to re- 
verence—to reverence without servility—toward established standards of 
custom and opinion, kept him, while a Liberal in politics, religion, and sci- 
ence, very far from radicalism in any direction. He was a warm friend of 
America, and, during his two visits to this country, endeared to him many 
personal friends. He was married to a lady whose father was also distin- 
guished in geology, Mr. Leonard Horner, formerly a president of the Geo- 
logical Society, and especially distinguished in the annals of science for the 
researches for a chronological standard in geology in his examination of the 
age of the deposits of the Nile mud. Lady Lyell, whom death removed 
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from her illustrious husband two years ago, had been to him a most devoted 
and efficient helpmate, through powers and interests trained in the same 
direction, and by an amiability akin to his own. Sir Charles Lyell was 
born in Scotland, educated at Exeter College, Oxford, and called to the bar. 
He was knighted in 1848, and was created a baronet in 1864. 





ENGLAND.—THE COMING MEASURES. 
Lonpon, February 13, 1875. 

i ig measures promised in the Queen’s Speech are all of the domestic 

type. They are, indeed, more the sort of measures that one would look 
for from a parish vestry or a board of guardians than from the British legis- 
lature. Alterations in the arrangements of the law courts ; improvements 
in the dwellings of the poor; amendment of the law relating to public 
health and regulating the pollution of rivers; the registration of friendly 
societies; and the establishment of a public prosecutor—these are the un- 
obtrusive measures which are to be proposed this session. It is not an am- 
bitious programme, though it contains many useful and some necessary 
improvements. But no party feeling can be aroused by such schemes as 
these. The Law Court Bill is a remnant from last session, and indeed 
from the last Parliament. It would have become law last year but for the 
interposition of the ecclesiastical excitement, which, like Aaron’s rod, swal- 
lowed up all the tame, decorous measures which had the bad luck to come 
in its way. Introduced as it has been in the House of Lords, at the very 
beginning of the session, it can hardly fail to receive the royal assent thiS 
time. 

The necessity for a bill for the improvement of the dwellings of the 
poor is universally admitted. No one who has lived in one of your fine 
modern towns can form a notion of the squalor and wretchedness of the 


country, spend their days and nights. The medical officer to the local Gov- 
ernment board has reported that in numerous towns the poorer houses are 


| all drawn from this polluted, filthy source. 
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sewers, But Mr. Disraeli was wiser than they. He twitted the Govern . 
ment on the preference they showed for the ballot over the health of the 
people, and now that he is in power he takes the earliest opportunity, with 
the approval of all, of acting up to his convictions. The * Artirans’ 
Dwellings Bill” is the first instalment of this new Tory policy. The remain- 
ing schemes have not yet been laid before the House. But the fact that a 
bill for the regulation of the pollution of rivers is to be one of the principal 
measures, is an indication that the policy is to be pushed in an enlightened 
spirit. It is no exaggeration to say that, excepting some streams, or 
**becks,” as they are called, in the mountainous parts of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, known as the Lake District, there is hardly an unpolluted 
river in the whole of England. Between the of towns and 
the offscourings of manufactories, distilleries, and the like, 
every stream and river in the country is poisoned and rendered unfit for 
domestie use. Sparkling brooks that not many years ago were frequented 
by speckled trout and silvery salmon are now transformed into gigantiv 

cesspools, which a clean-living toad would be ashamed to haunt. No wise 
man or woman will touch a drop of London water until it has been boiled 
and filtered, and even then they will use as little of it as they can. Most of 
the houses are supplied with water from the river Thames. But the river 
Thames carries away in its tawny bosom the sewage of Oxford, a town of 
nearly 35,000 inhabitants ; the sewage of Reading, with 82,300 ; the sew- 
age of Windsor, with 17,000; the sewage of Richmond, and a host of 
smaller towns, before it reaches London, and the water which is laid on in 
even the best houses of Belgravia, and South Kensington, and Mayfair, is 


sewage 
breweries, 


The manufacturing interest 
will no doubt be roused if any attempt be made to interfere with their pre- 
rogative of public poisoning. But the good sense, not to say the newly- 


| awakened terror, of the country will support the Government if their mea- 
dens in which the poor of London, and of most of the large towns in this | 


utterly unfit for human habitation, and that they are worst of all in Lon- | 


don, Bristol, Merthyr, Newcastle, Plymouth, and Sunderland. In Liver- 


| one feels himself qualified to speak, and En 


pool, however, in which the most brutal population in the British Islands is | 


congregated, the density of population is double that of London. Thirty 
thousand famrilies, or (allowing five individuals to a family) one hundred 
and fifty thousand people, live in single rooms, of which fifteen thousand 
are dark, filthy, undrained cellars. In Manchester, which is not one of the 
six towns mentioned by the medical officer, carefully computed statistics, 
extending over the past ten years, show that, whereas the annual mortality 


in its healthiest parts is only four in 1,000, it amounts to seventy per 1,000 | 


in its most crowded parts, which, considering that twenty per 1,000 is the 
normal rate of mortality, is almost enough in itself to prove the necessity 
of some such measure. 

The bill empowers the local authorities in towns with a population ex- 
ceeding 25,000 inhabitants to reconstruct the worst part of such towns, with 
money borrowed from Government, at three and a half per cent., on the 
security of the rates and the new buildings to be erected. The importance 
of such a measure as this is obviously great. But it would have promised 
to be more effectual if the provisions had been compulsory instead of being, 
as they are, permissive. Local authorities in England are difficult to move 
in any matter, especially in sanitary matters, which may involve expense. 
Rates are annually increasing all over England, both in town and country. 
It is obvious that a measure of the character of this Government bill cannot 
be effectually carried out without considerable expenditure, and consider- 
able expenditure is precisely what most local authorities, except in a time 
of panic, are most desirous to avoid. The question of permission or com- 
pulsion will doubtless be raised when the bill gets into committee, and it 
will be decided by what it is customary and courteous to call the wisdom of 
Parliament. 

In April, 1872, Mr. Disraeli, as you may remember, went down to Man- 
chester, and there, in the Pomona Dancing Saloon, he made a great effort 
to resuscitate the fallen fortunes of Conservatism. It seemed a thankless 
and a hopeless mission, and the means which he took to raise his party 
from the dead, though admittedly original, did not appear to Liberal poli- 
ticians and journalists calculated to be successful. He announced the 
hackneyed doctrine that cleanliness was next to godliness, and travestying 
the words of ‘‘The Preacher,” instituted the cry of ‘‘Sanitas sanitatis, 
omnia sanitas” as the watchword that was to bring the Tories back to 
power. Many not unsagacious men laughed at the jingle of words, and 
thought that the old Tory party—the party of Pitt and Grenville—were 
indeed sunk deep in the miry clay when they had no better policy to offer 
against the blazing principles of Liberalism than a policy of the common 





sure be wisely considered, and be calculated to promote the end it has in 
view. 

It is not likely that the appointment of a Pubiic Prosecutor will be 
effected this session. The proposal raises wide questions upon which every 
gland clings tenaciously to the 
barbarism of private prosecutions. In most countries with any title to 
civilization, criminal charges are investigated and prosecutions are con- 
ducted by the state and paid for by the state. 
on the east, or the river Esk on the west, and enter Scotland—a part of the 
British Empire which Englishmen, at least, do not recognize as more civili 
than their own country—you find a state organization of the most efficient 
kind, reaching from ‘* Maidenkirk to John O’Groat’s,” and penetrating into 
the remotest corners of the country, and kept up exclusively for the detection 
and prosecution of crime. If a man shakes his fist in your face on one side 
of the Border, you complain to the public prosecutor of the district, and 
your assailant is indicted and tried at the public expense, and without any 
trouble to his victim. But if you are robbed and murdered on the other 
side of the Border, your representatives must bear the expense and the 
worry of bringing your murderer to justice. The state will not raise a fin- 
ger or spend a penny to help them. Several attempts have been made of 
late years te get rid of this anomaly. But its roots are deeply embedded in 
English institutions, and the proverbial conservatism of the legal profes- 
sion, wherever their interests or privileges are concerned, has hitherto been 
too powerful for the reformers. The present Government is strong enough 
to carry such a measure in spite of the lawyers, if it “chooses to use its 
Whether it will so choose or not, time will show. 


If you cross the river Tweed 


rod 


strength. 

On none of these measures can party passion be aroused. Both sides of 
the House are equally desirous that they should pass, and it is improbable 
that any factious opposition will be raised against them. It is in the minor 
matters that the present Government gives free vent to the good old stiff- 
necked Tory spirit. Last session it was a fourth-rate measure that dis- 
credited them, and brought together for a brief moment the scattered 
forces of the Opposition. This year Mr. Gathorne Hardy has introduced a 
trifling bill of a single enacting clause, ** A bill to amend the law relating 
to Regimental Exchanges,” which has already raised to a white heat the 
smouldering fires of the recently ‘‘ consolidated ” Liberal party. The clause 
is as follows : 

‘*2. Her Majesty may, from time to time, by regulation authorize ex- 
changes to be made by officers in her Majesty’s Regular Forces from one 
regiment or corps to another regiment or corps, on such conditions as 
to her Majesty may for the time being seem expedient; and nothing 
contained in the Army Brokerage Acts shall extend to any exchanges 
made in manner authorized by any regulation of her Majesty for the time 
being in force.” 


The effect of this clause would be to revive by a side wind some of 
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the worst evils of the purchase system in the army which was abolished 
hy the Gladstone Government. If officers one regiment, it is said, 
are to be legally entitled to bribe their poorer brethren in other regi- 


ait 


e 
of 


ments to exchange with them when they are ordered to dangerous or 
unpleasant stations, the old demoralization of the army wiil reappear. 
Rich men will remain in comfortable quarters among the clubs and 
luxuries of London, while the poorer men will do the work abroad and in 
india, and all the old underhand, backstairs influences which were sup- 
nosed to have been rooted out of the army will grow again, if this bill 
should become law, to the grave detriment of the service. 
and the job-hunters are asserting in the lobbies of the House of Commons. 
Already three ardent army reformers have given notice of motions to reject 
the bill. ‘The new leader of the Opposition has openly announced his hos- 
tility to the proposal, and aright good party fight upon the second reading of 
the bill, next Monday week, is confidently anticipated. 
erment will win, but the battle-ground is astutely chosen. 

One other measure, emanating not from the Government but from a 
private member, will open the door to party strife. The bill to enable Dis- 
senters to be buried in consecrated ground, and in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of their respective denominations, is stoutly opposed by all the 
Churchmen in the House of Commons. ‘The same feeling that animated a 
‘‘learned simpleton” in the east of England to refuse his permission to 
the word ‘‘reverend” being placed upon a Wesleyan minister's tombstone, 


, 


animates a large number of the representatives of the English people. 
The Churchmen are principally massed on the Tory side of the House, 


So the purists | 


Of course the Gov- | 


enured to the benefit of contractors and speculators associated with them. 
However legitimate and plausible in theory, it was always dangerous in 
practice, and in 1871 it had grown to be the giant evil of the railroad sys- 
tem. It was, let us be thankful, killed by the panic of 1873, of which it 
was one of the causes, and by the Granger folly now happily dying out. 
We hope and believe the system thus perverted is dead beyond resurree- 
tion, but with such a glaring instance of its bad features as the Dubuque 
roads furnish we ought to learn the lesson well and lay it up for warning 
in the future. 

What is its practical operation ? From the legitimate attempts of agri- 
cultural localities to build railroads let us look at the outgrowth. En- 
couraged by the success of a few roads thus built, contractors who have 
made money out of them commence operations. Aided by local land- 
holders, country storekeepers, and others with more enterprise than capital, 
they get together funds enough to make the rough preliminary surveys. 
These for the sake of securing local subscriptions are often run round close 
to everybody’s farm or town lot ; sometimes a small land-grant is obtained, 
and what is called ‘tax aid” in the shape of town or county bonds is 
voted by the inhabitants, either as a bonus or to be returned in stock of the 
railroad. If the prospect seems favorable, the contractors sometimes muster 


| funds or get contributions of labor enough to run a few furrows with an 


_ ox team and a deep plough. 


This is called grading and ditching the road, 


and the nominal value of the labor and tax aid often reaches large amounts, 
| and figures in the coming programme as “large local stock subscriptions.” 


and it is expected that Lord Hartington, who is no bigot, will lead a | 
| tion—‘‘the grading nearly all provided for” and nothing needed but a 


fairly compact body of his followers into the same lobby with the in- 


troducer of the bill. Even if he were successful, which is highly impro- 


bable, the bill would have no chance, as the House of Lords would stran- | 


gle it on its first appearance in their House. 


. . . | 
The Bishops would rise en 


: ae 
masse to vindicate the sanctity of their churchyards, and the vast majority | 


of the temporal peers would hold it desecration to allow the rights of 
Christian burial after the Episcopalian form, and in a consecrated church- 
yard, to be performed over a Dissenter. But, successful or unsuccessful, 
the Liberal managers would justly hold ita good party move to show some 
Except on these two measures there seems 
little scope for serious opposition. But in the game of politics as played 
in England, more than in any other pastime, you cannot tell what a day 
The calm despair of the Liberal benches may be aroused 
At the eleventh hour 


fight upon such an occasion, 


will bring forth. 
into active passion before the end of the session. 


some retrograde measure like the Endowed Schools bill of last session may | 


he introduced, or ecclesiastical hares may again be 
the death. At the present moment it would appear as if the session would 
be one of little measures, but if the programme be carried out the public 
will be the gainers, and the Government, if it does not gain a crown of 
glory, will justly earn the civic wreath. 


Correspondence. 


ABOUT FIRST-MORTGAGE RATLROAD BONDS. 

To tue Eprror or THe Nation : 

Sir : That e¥nical Frenchman Talleyrand says that business, in France, 
ans getting all you can out of ‘argent d’autrui”—** other folks’ 
money.” Can it be the same in Wall Street, and even in the sacred haunts 
of Mammon at the ‘‘Hub”? The revelations at the late meeting of 
Dubuque bondholders certainly look so, and Mr. James F. Joy, the late 
railroad king of the West, testifies that the Dubuque method is the usual 
way of building railroads in the West. It is his idea of ‘‘ business.” 

Let a little. It has grown from small 
legitimate beginnings to an enormous system. It was natural that the 
towns and farmers of the West, where production is enormous and dirt 
roads impassable half the year, should want railroads within easy reach. They 
were, and are, on the prairies the farmer's great labor-saving machines. 
Within proper limits, the people of the prairies could well afford to club 


together their money and their labor and do a good deal towards getting a 
=] e g Pel 


me 


us look into this ‘* business ” 


road ready for the ties and iron. They could well afford to take railroad 
stock and pay for it in money and labor, or vote county bonds in aid of the 
project, even if they never got any returns for it except in the enhanced 
value of their farms or other property. 

In this way some very few successful roads have been built, and some 
others have proved to be worth the bonds issued to complete them ; but in 
the long run and the majority of cases, this svstem of building has chiefly 


started and hunted to | 


| 


Armed with this array of ‘‘ margins” the contractor waits upon some rail- 
road king, and tells him the road is going on rapidly ‘ towards” comple- 


capitalist to furnish iron and equipment. If skilful, he hints that a 
neighboring rival king is negotiating for the control of the road, but that 
his friendship for the nearer monarch, or perhaps his loyalty purchased by 
previous similar favors, leads him to give King A the preference. Some- 
times he adds, as an inducement, that if the king and his cabinet will join 
in the enterprise, he will give them a share in the profits of the contract in 
the shape of land, local aid, stock, etc. The contractor and railroad po- 
tentate have now on paper all the elements of suecess, and need only 
Talleyrand’s lesson as to getting hold ‘of other folks’ money” to carry 
out thefr scheme. ‘To accomplish this they skilfully distribute the con- 
tract ‘‘ where it will do the most good,” amongst capitalists who, by 
leading off on the subscription-list for the bonds to be issued for carrying 
out the project, are most likely to gather in ‘‘ other folks’ money.” These 
capitalists are deceived ; not intentionally by the railroad king, because his 
head may perhaps have been turned by previous success. They are made 
to see a very good thing for themselves—a good feeder for the first-class 
road in which they are directors, and they hope the public, including the 
widows and orphans who are pinched for income, will get 8 or 9 per cent. 
for their money instead of 6 or 7. The contractors’ intentions are good. 
The potentate’s intentions are good. The intentions of other credulous 
directors are good. The intentions of the portion of directors who compose 
the ‘‘ring” are good ; but it is well known that hell is paved with good 
intentions, and this kind of paving, unless laid upon a firm substratum of 
‘** good works,” is pretty sure to make a road that leads to the devil. 

Let us pursue the process a step further—and we could not have a better 
specimen brick than the Dubuque roads, engineered as they were by the able 
and naturally honest King James. The enterprising town of Dubuque 
wants some more railroads, and goes through some of the preliminaries we 
have hinted at for bringing their project to the attention of King James. 
The king comes East with his array of figures—he wants at first only $2,- 
400,000, of which his ring, having first secured an interest in the contracts, 
take $800,000, thus setting an example of “faith,” and strongly recom- 
mend to their stockholders the other $1,600,000, which is readily taken, and, 
owing to the confidence placed by the community in the statements and re- 
commendation of the ring, even commands a premium in the market on its 
subscription price. Trusting entirely to their Western king, the cabinet 
exercise no further vigilance, and take no further precautions, but put the 
$2,400,000 at his disposition, to be turned over with similar recklessness to 
his local viceroy, who perhaps rewards all his friends with fat subcon- 
tracts, and certainly adorns his own town with magnificent machine-shops 
as an earnest of the railroad structures that are to come when Dubuque 
becomes a second Chicago. Encouraged by his success and stimulated by 
the handling of so much money, our viceroy projects another road to the West, 
the Iowa Pacific, in which he doubtless has his ‘‘ Crédit-Mobilier” contract. 
Ife also takes up a project for a road south of Dubuque to Clinton, already 
under way, and a few months later our king returns East with a still more 
magnificent scheme, of a sixty-mile branch, intended to reach the Iowa Pa- 
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and a half more bonds, underlaid of course with a contract similar to the 
first, spiced this time with a land-grant of 40,000 acres and other entice- 
ments for his friends of the ring. 

The same game is played in recommending and placing the bonds. The 
contractor-viceroy spends the money like a prince as he is, and now, having 
fairly begun his lowa Pacific, very naturally, and without meaning to steal 
any part of them, expends $178,000 of the funds entrusted to him upon that. 
His intentions, too, are good, namely, first, to feather his own nest as con- 
tractor, and next to benefit the river roads by giving ‘hem a new feeder. He 
then buys on credit (with perhaps a lien on it) the rolling-stock which he 
was bound to furnish as part of his contract. Under such a system the 
money of course wastes away like a snow-bank in May. The eastern end of 
the ‘*Crédit-Mobilier” concern, when collapse comes, finds itself loaded 
down with the bonds, only a part of which they have been able to put off on 
the public, and so they are ‘sufferers who have been deceived,” and think 
themselves rather objects of sympathy than of blame. 

Upon another point the lesson is instructive. Trustees, professional 
men, widows, orphans, are led on by the shrewd capitalists, who show their 
faith, as Mr. Joy says, in the best way any man can do it, ‘‘ by putting their 
money into it.” Led on by this example and the delusive ery of * First 
mortgage bonds,” they put their money into enterprises in which they 
would never think of taking stock, and yet they would have been ten times 
safer to have had stock if they had only assumed the management of it as 
stockholders and seen to its proper use. Instead of this they furnish the 
money, and let a set of speculating contractors mismanage it by the power 
of the stock which these have got for almost nothing. 

Following out the Dubuque precedent, another danger is developed. The 
contractors take all the stock, and of course control or themselves become the 
‘‘ Board.” They are at first bound by their contract to build the road, receiving 
therefor stock, land and local aid, and $25,000 of bonds per mile of ‘* well- 
equipped and well-built roads.” This will do pretty well when they are only 
local contractors, with no great pecuniary responsibility, but when they want 
to get in the Eastern ring with some real capital and much credit, a new fea- 
ture is added to the contract—they are still to get all the assets of the road, 
including $25,000 bonds (first-mortgage bonds, mind you) per mile, bué are 
released from any obligation to build the road—which the company must ac- 
cept when the contractors have expended certain assets on it, whether com- 
plete or not. 
whether the assets have been properly expended on it as provided in the 
contract, and even knowing that large sums have been unlawfully diverted 
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cific, and a sixty-mile extension south, requiring now only three millions | 





The Board (being in fact the contractors) do not examine | 


to the building of another road, they accept the road and release the con- | 


tractors, and instead of 237 miles ‘‘of well-built and well-equipped road,” 
they receive only 182 miles of finished road with its machine-shops, after 
vast outlay only half done, and with its equipment and the road itself loaded 
with a large floating debt. 

It has been argued that the value of the bonds is improved by having a 


certain sum cf money put in behind them by a contraction company, and | 
that such contracts as we have been discussing are perfectly fair if properly | 


executed. Is thisso? Take the Chicago, Clinton, and Dubuque case as an 
example : The contractors agree to put in $140,000 in money, for which they 
get 38,500 acres of land, worth, at their own valuation, $3 to $6, or say 
an average of $4 50 per acre—$173,000 ; and in addition all the stock, 
amounting to over $1,200,000. They thus take out of the enterprise more 
money value than they put in, with the chance of making a large sum in 
building the road and with an absolute release from any obligation to com- 
plete it. Hence the contract was a bad one, however well executed, besides 
having the vicious feature of making the contractors (in their capacity of 
directors) the judges of their own work, thereby removing every safeguard 
for its proper execution. However this may be in theory, we have seen in 
practice what waste, misapplication, and ruin come of allowing directors to 
use other folks’ money in enterprises in which they themselves take the first 
chance of profit, giving to the public what chance is left of getting any in- 
terest on the money invested. Are we in this state of facts to have a verdict 
of ‘*nobody to blame”? Goop INTENTIONS. 


Notes. 


Fig Rev. E. D. Neill, well known for his historical writings relating to 

the early settlement of Maryland, has reprinted from the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Pioneer, under the title ‘Maryland not a Roman Catholic Colony,’ 
three letters recently addressed to that paper. 


This little pamphlet forms 
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part of the literature of the civil-allegiance controversy, as its object is to 
confute Bishop Gibbons, of Virginia, one of Mr. Gladstone’s antagonists, 
who had claimed the Maryland General Assembly of 1649 as a Catholi 

Assembly (it was two-thirds Protestant), and the toleration act of that year 
as a manifestation of the spirit of the Catholic Church (it was an adaptation 
of the act of 1647, passed by the Puritan Parliament of England).——A 
new monthly Journal of Education, ** devoted to educational interests, litera- 
ture, science, and art,” is announced to be published ir 
the present month. The Agassiz Memorial Fund of $300,000 is said to 
be nearly raised. The ‘* teachers’ and pupils’ fund” alone exceeds $9,000, 
the largest contribution ($2,095 07) naturally coming from Massachusetts. 


1 Brooklyn during 





Illinois is second with $1,982 54, New York third with $1,106 97 ; Mis- 
souri and Maryland follow next with $882 79 and $815 83 respectively. No 


other State gives as much as $250. Pennsylvania ($108 81) falls behind 
Rhode Island ($140 05).-—— We have received from Mr. Edward B. Lasalle, 
C.E., of San Francisco, his pocket-map of Virginia City and the Comstock 
Lode, showing the latest changes up to January 1, 1875, 
all the surface information that one could desire. For the underground 
workings of a part of the lode one may consult Mr. Clarence King’s Mining 
Atlas (1870).——In the October DBudlelin of the Essex Institute occurs an 
teresting statement by Prof. E. 5S. Morse, viz., that ** the American 
Indians were acquainted with the fact that the glacial scratches on ledges 
and boulders run north and south, and that they used them as a guide,” 


lt appears to give 


it 


This he learned *‘from an old gentleman at Portland, whose grandfather 
remembered that the Indians sometimes found their way through the forests 
by scratching away the earth over the rock in order to note the direction of 
the smooth scratches.”——The period of Italian history from the battle of 
Novara to the insurrection at Genoa has just been made the subject of a 
work by General La Marmora. It is entitled ‘ Un episodio del risorgimento 
italiano,’ and but one hundred copies have been printed. ——Seribner, Wel- 
ford & Armstrong have secured for the American market a special edition 
of Schliemann’s ‘ Troy and its Remains,’ which will very shortly be issued 
from the press, illustrated with maps, views, plans, ete. ——Dodd & Mead 
announce Dr. John Hall's ‘Yale Lectures on Preaching’: Dr. Storrs’s 
‘ Preaching without Notes’; and an account, by Mr. George H. Stuart, of 
the revival in England and Scotland now under the labors of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Albert Mason will publish the second series 
of French’s ‘ Historical Colleetions of Louisiana and Florida.’-——«. JJ, 
Whyte-Melville’s horsey tale called * Katerfelto’ 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


soing on 5 





will be republished by 


—English publishers’ announcements include a work by Kegan Paul on 
‘William Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries,’ which will contain a 
number of hitherto unpublished letters from many literary celebrities ; a 
complete edition of Wordsworth’s prose works, political and other ; a life 
of Fénelon, by the author of a recent life of Bossuet ; a memoir of Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison, by Archibald Geikie: ‘Insectivorous and Climbing 
Plants,’ by Charles Darwin ; poems by W. B. Scott, illustrated with seven- 
teen etchings by the author and by L. Alma-Tadema ; ‘ Aristophanes’ Apol- 
ogy,’ by Rebert Browning ; * Life and Works of Titian,’ by Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavaleaselie ; *A History of Indian and Eastern Architecture,’ by 
* Ecclesiastical and Secular Architecture of Scotland,’ } 


James Fergusson ; ry 


| Thomas Arnold ; ‘ A History of Ancient Egypt,’ by Prof. Brugsch ; ‘Stud- 


ies from Genoese History,’ by Colonel G. B. Malleson 
of English History.’ 


; and a ‘ Dictionary 


—A subscriber writes us from Boston : ‘‘In illustration of what your 
correspondent says of borrowers of the Vation—my copy goes to two fami- 
lies in Massachusetts, after my household has read it, and then to an 
American family in Japan. Still, I do not think the proprietors lose by it, 
for I doubt if these families could afford the subseription, and it gives cir- 
culation and credit to the journal.” 

—In Lippincot?t’s for March, the paper on ‘* Munich as a Pest-city” 
likely as any other to be read and remembered, especially by intending 
tourists in Germany. Why that city has an exceptionally bad reputation as 
the nest of cholera and typhus, why ‘‘ diseases of the throat and lungs are 
very common,” and why ‘the whole population suffers more or less from 
catarrh,” is explained by the writer in a way tocarry conviction. The situa- 
tion of Munich—*‘ upona high, barren plain, sixteen hundred feet above ihe 
level of the sea, exposed to the full power of the sun in summer, brooded 
over by chilly fogs in spring and autwmn, and swept the whole year through 
by all the storms that accumulate upon the mountains filling the horizon 
tothe south and east "—seems cause enough for a large amount of sickness 
and mortality, and a permanent and immitigable cause of both. The soil is 
an eqnally fatal factor, having once been the bed of a lake, and consisting 
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to the depth of several feet of a loose gravel, in which no useful or orna- 
mental vegetation can be made to thrive except by artificial aid, and 
through which all fluid-matter deposited on the surface percolates to the 
rocky substratum, and there stagnating generates poisonous gases. Scarcely a 
third of the seventy-five thousand tons of refuse matter annually thus deposit- 
ed is taken out of the city. Sewers are of very recent introduction, and, be- 
ing imperfectly constructed and not systematically flushed, rather serve to 
aggravate the evil of the undrained soil. The state of the city cellars, gener- 
ally shared in common by the occupants of flats, and permitted to be used 
even for butchering ; the crowding and frequent upturning of the ceme- 
teries ; the foulness of the water, which is drawn from wells ‘‘ in close prox- 
imity to the vault, the refuse-pit, and the drain” ; the imprudent open-air 
habits of the population, their indifference to pure air and to cleanliness 
within doors, their bad diet—are still other counts in this sanitary indict- 
ment, evidence of the truthfulness of which is to be found in the fact that 
nearly half the children born in Munich die in infancy, and that ‘‘ the 
death-rate for the whole population is nearly forty in a thousand.” It was 
in a street bordering on the English Garden that the cholera broke out in 
1873, and that Kaulbach sickened and died of the disease. The writer’s 
account of this park would seem to be somewhat darker than was necessary ; 
at all events, it is in marked contrast with the description of the same 
pleasure-ground given by an American consul in Ellis’s life of Rumford, 
to whom Munich is indebted for it. Doubtless, if the Count were alive to- 
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day, he would be as prompt to recognize and strive to improve the sanitary | 


condition of the city as the present authorities are slow in dealing with it. 
—Mr. Richard Grant White contributes an article to the Galary, in 
which he suggests a question with regard to music which would probably 
stand much more discussion than it has ever received. Every one knows, 
Mr. White says, that there are various kinds of music, vocal and instru- 


music grave, gay, lively, severe. But the question has been asked, Is there 
a distinction between ‘‘ absolute music ” 
melody and harmony, and having absolute, intrinsic, musical beauty, and 
another kind of music known to the vulgar as ‘‘ programme music,” which 
Mr. White proposes to call dependent as opposed to absolute—t.e., music 
which of course must consist of harmony or melody, or both, but which 
appears not for its own sake but to illustrate some printed words or state- 
ments of the composer, and which, apart from this programme, is meaning- 


—t.e., music as such, consisting of | 
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cou on ‘*The Origin of the Name America.” Americ, Amerrique, or 
Amerique, he says, is the native, aboriginal name for the high land in 
Nicaragua, lying between Juigalpa and Libertad, and reaching on the one 
side into the country of the Carcas Indians, and on the other into that of 
the Ramas Indians—-the highest chain of mountains in the countries of 
these tribes, and a dividing line between the waters flowing into the 
Atlantic and those that empty into the Lake of Nicaragua. It is well 
known, Mr. Marcou says, ist, that the termination igque, tc, in the Indian 
dialects of Central America, is applied to elevated, mountainous countries, 
or to dividing ridges ; 2d, that no denominations are more firmly estab- 
lished than the names of localities, such as those of mountains, valleys, 
lakes, and rivers. ‘‘ Even the most absolute conquest, unless it totally ex- 
terminate the aboriginal race inhabiting a country, does not destroy en- 
tirely the names of localities, or iewx-dits, as the French so well express it. 
These names may be slightly modified, by various spelling, but the primi- 
tive sound remains. And even where the aboriginal race entirely disap- 
pears, the names of places are often preserved, at least as synonyms ; of 
which there are many examples in Canada, in New Engiand, in the State 
of New York, and elsewhere throughout the Union.” But in the Leftera 
Rarissima of Columbus, giving an abridged description of his fourth voy- 
age (1502-3), he speaks of passing the Cape Gracias a Dios, on the Mosquito 
coast, and reaching the Rio Grande Matagalpa. After remaining there for 
several days, he stopped some time between the Island of La Huerta (the 
Garden Quiribiri) and the continent, opposite the village Cariai, or Cariay. 
Columbus and his company were in search of gold mines, and of these the 
inhabitants of Cariai (which is so like Carcai that we may suppose the 
change to have come from an error in reading the manuscript letter of 
Columbus) had a great deal to relate. They led Columbus to another vil- 
lage called Carambaru, where the inhabitants wore golden mirrors round 


mental, ecclesiastical and secular, lyrie and dramatic, choral, orchestral ; | their necks. These Indians told them of several places where gold existed, 


one of them being Veragua, twenty-five leagues distant on the coast. Fol- 
lowing these indications it seems highly probable that Columbus visited the 
gold mines, where the Careas Indians are still working to-day, at the foot 
of the Americ mountains, a conspicuous range, with white cliffs, precipi- 
tous rocks, and huge, isolated rocky pinnacles; that he there repeatedly heard 
the Indians refer to these auriferous mountains, and give their name 
in reply to questions about gold, and finally, ‘‘ We may suppose that Colombo 


| and his companions on their return to Europe, when relating their adven- 


less and uninteresting ? Everybody who goes at all to concerts will recognize | 


the distinction between the two kinds as being at the present time a very 
real one, inasmuch as one is the sort of music which one ordinarily 


listens to with pleasure, while the other is the kind which necessi- | 


tates a careful, laborious, and continuous study of the programme 
as long as the music lasts, and involves also grave doubt, in the case 
of persons unscientifically musical, as to whether they really have detected, 
as they were in duty bound, the neighing of the horses in the sounds emitted 
by the oboes, or the spectral shriek in the violins, or whether they have not 


tures, would boast of the rich gold mines they had discovered through the In- 
dians of Nicaragua, and say they lay in the direction of Americ. This would 
make popular the word Americ, as the common designation of that part of 
the Indies in which the richest minesof gold in the New World were situated.” 


| In this way the word Americ might have penetrated very far as a popu- 


really confused the whole thing, so as to be carefully following the menu of | 


the first part when the music has already got into the middle of the second, 


musie when carried to the modern extent, simply on the ground of the | 
amount of physical and intellectual labor involved ; but it seems to us that | 
he makes too much of the distinction when he says that it constitutes a | 


‘* revolution ” in esthetics. Some relation of dependence has been always 
admitted to exist between music and words. In fact, the existence of opera 
of any kind is proof of the possibility of using ‘‘ dependent” as well as ‘‘ ab- 
solute” music, and though there is a great deal of music in operas which 
bears little or no relation to the eccompanying words, it cannot be main- 
tained that composers generally, when writing operas, have written ‘‘abso- 
lutely,” any more than music composed for the words of a particular poem 
can be called ‘‘ absolute.” 
the connection between the two has in most cases been kept up by making 


In the non-absolute music of the past, however, | > : ; 
_ town ; while at several epochs many names of Colombia, Columbia, Colum- 


the musie the principal, and the words accessory or dependent. What is | 


proposed, as we understand ét, by ‘* programme music,” is to reverse this or- 
der and make the music dependent on the words, which we believe will be 
found in the long run to be a mistake, for the reason that music is inca- 
pable of expressing and representing thought, line for line and word for 
word, and can never do more than suggest and harmonize with the general 


feeling expressed by the words. In the operatic music of the past there has | 


been, no doubt, a great deal of melody the sentiment of which was wholly 


out of sympathy with the words, of which fact Mr. White gives some curi- | 


ous illustrations. 


Tho last A‘/an/ic contains an ingenious article by Mr. Jules Mar- 


lar equivalent of the El Dorado on the other side of the Atlantic, until 
Hylacomylus of Saint Dié, at the foot of the Vosges, having heard the 
name, but being ignorant of any printed account of these voyages, except 
those of Albericus Vespucius, published in Latin in 1505, and in German in 
1506, thought he saw in the Christian name Albericus the origin of this queer 
word Americ, and therefore called the country America. To corroborate 


We join Mr. White with great pleasure in his attack on ‘‘ programme” | this, Mr. Marcou says that Hylacomylus knew only the names Albericus and 


Alberico, the name being only spelt Americo and Morigo in Spanish docu- 
ments that remained unpublished until many years after the death of Hyla- 
comylus. The whole argument is of course inconclusive, in the absence of posi- 
tive evidence, butit is a curious chain of probabilities, which are heightened 
by the cireumstance that the Christian names of ordinary men are never 
used to designate a country, but only those of an emperor, king, queen, or 
prince. ‘* Thus we say Straits of Magellan, Vancouver's Island, Tasmania, 
Van Dieman’s Land, ete., while we have, on the other hand, Louisiana, 
Carolina, Georgia, Maryland, Filipinas, Victoria, ete. There is no extep- 
tion to this rule in the case of Cristoforo Colombo, for no one has thought 
of giving the name of Cristoforia to a country, and that of Cristoforo to a 


bus, and Colon have been given. Furthermore, in giving to Vespuzio the 
honor of naming the New World, Hylacomylus, using the Christian name 
contrary to all precedent, should have named it Albericia or Amerigia or 
Amerigonia or Morigia, and not America.” 


—When Mr. Forster was here the Union League Club gave him an en- 
tertainment, in the invitations to which he was spoken of as ‘the Honble. 
William E. Forster,” a mode of styling him which called forth some criti- 
cism, inasmuch as his proper title is the ‘‘ Right Honorable William E. 
Forster.” The Easy-Chair in Harper’s Monthly, speaking of the matter, 
however, says ‘‘ Honorable” is not the correct term to apply to members of 
Parliament, as we apply it to members of Congress ; which we think shows 
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some misapprehension as to the exact nature of the breach of etiquette which 
the Union League Club committed. Members of Parliament, as such, are 
not entitled to any sign of superior dignity whatever. The letters ‘* M. P.” 
are generally appended to their names, but this is simply description. They 
become neither ‘t Honorable” nor ‘‘ Right Honorable,” nor anything else, in 
virtue of their office. ‘‘ Honorable” is, in England, an appellation re- 
served for the younger sons of peers, from earls to barons ; it is not a mark 
of office of any kind, but of birth only. The title of ‘‘ Right Honorable,” 
which Mr. Forster should have received, came to and cleaves to him as a 
member of the Privy Council. Every cabinet minister becomes a member 
of this Council, and the Cabinet, though only a portion of the Council, has 
in modern times, as all students of English constitutional history know, 
taken the place of the Council and discharges its duties. When a man, 
therefore, obtains a seat in tne Cabinet he becomes a Privy Councillor and 
a “Right Honorable,” and as he continues, even after the ministry to 
which he belongs goes out of office, to be a Privy Councillor during the 
King’s pleasure or for six months after the demise of the crown, a ‘‘ Right 
Honorable” he remains. But the whole council is never called together 
except on the accession of a new monarch, and none of its members are ever 
summoned on ordinary occasions, except those who belong to the Cabinet 
for the time being. 


—We wish to call the attention of those who are interested in libraries 
to the plan for a ¢stalogue proposed by Mr. J. Schwartz, jr, of the New 
York Apprentices’ Library, partly because his system is novel and impor- 
tant, and partly because he is one of the few men who have an idea of what 
a catalogue ought to be, and why. The public, of course, do not know 
much about the principles of cataloguing, nor is it necessary that they 
should. Enough for them to consult with more or less dissatisfaction the 
catalogues that are set before them. But librarians might have been ex- 
pected to penetrate a little deeper into the mystery. Apparently they do 
not. In his bibliographical education each becomes familiar with some 
system, and when he makes a catalogue adopts that without much question. 
And those who think for themselves appear to turn their attention to one 
part of the subject or to overcoming one class of difficulties, rather than to 
the general theory. Prof. Jewett's chief work, for instance, was in drawing 
up the rules for an author-catalogue, and he seems to have apprehended the 
principles of a subject-catalogue somewhat indistinctly. The makers of 
dictionary catalogues seem to have been especially impressed with the use- 
fulness of title-entries. Prof. Abbot’s main attention (the author-part not 
presenting much further difficulty) was given to the subject-part, and in the 
report in which he explained his system he dwelt mostly on the points 
which distinguish that from the same part in other plans. But whether or 
not he worked from a definite statement of the purposes of a catalogue, he 
evidently had in his mind a strong feeling of the objects to be accomplished, 
and his system provided for answers to all the five questions which a cata- 
logue ought to answer—which no previous one had done. 


—Mr. Schwartz was called upon to devise a plan when totally ignorant 
of library economy, and, after examining the principles at the bottom of pre- 
vious systems, proceeded to form a new one d prior’. Each previous system 
seemed to him to have been made to attain a certain result ; by combining 
them, he could obtain all possible results: a classed index would assist those 
who knew the subject of their book ; a title-index would serve the man who 
remembered the title of the book he wanted and that only ; an author-cata- 
logue would guide the more numerous multitude who want the works of a 
given author ; and, he says emphatically, ‘‘if a reader does not know one 
of the three factors of a book, the author, subject, or title, no catalogue can 
assist him.” He had already formed a very ingenious and practically suc- 
cessful system for the arrangement of books by combining the three ordi- 
nary systems, topical, numerical, and alphabetical, and probably the idea 
of a second trio was pleasing ; but his formula was not broad enough. A 
good catalogue ought to state not merely what books the library has by a 
given author, or with a given title, or on a given subject, but also what 
works it has in a given kind of literature, as French or German, fiction or 
drama. The trio should be a quartette. In Mr. Schwartz’s system there is 
a place for the kinds of literature, but none in his statement of principles ; 
apparently he builded better than he knew. However this may be, Mr. 
Schwartz’s scheme, in which he endeavors to harmonize and absorb the previous 
systems of arranging the books, constructing the catalogue, and recording 
the loans, is a very important contribution to library economy, and deserves 
careful attention. It would not, indeed, be necessarily any better for beinz 
constructed @ priori, any more than the paper constitutions which the Latin 
races have made so freely on philosophical principles are more serviceable 
than the empirical constitution of England, but it is more satisfactory to 
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the maker and to the critic. Mr. Schwartz by no means casts aside expe 

rience, but tries to profit by the work of his predecessors, intending to 
include in his all their systems, and assign each its proper place and work 

The idea of the threefold combination is not absolutely new. Mr. Schwartz, 
however, with whom it is no doubt original, deserves the credit of bringing 
it forward prominently and of combining it with a scheme for an expansive 
arrangement of the library. It would be very unfair to judge him by the 
catalogue which was published in 1874 after a wonderfully quick prepara- 
tion, and with a crude and unsatisfactory scheme of classification. He is 
now preparing a pamphlet in which his plan will be set forth in full, and 
with such modifications and improvements in detail as its practical use has 
suggested. 


—The experiment of cheap workingmen’s trains on the Eastern Railroad 
in Massachusetts has been on trial for two or three years, and it seems from 
the last report of the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners to be an es- 
tablished success. The trains leave Lynn for Boston at 5.35 o'clock every 
morning, and returning leave Boston at 6.35 in the evening, the fare being 
uniform, whether for the entire trip or any part of it. In 1870, these trains 
carried 187,016 passengers, and in 1874, 266,560, the receipts from them in 
1870 being in round numbers $9,350, and in 1874 $13,325. The tickets for 
these trains are sold only in slips of twenty each; no money is received on 
the cars, and the average receipts for the year per trip proved to be $21 29. 
The cost of running one of these trains from Boston to Lynn appears, by 
the returns of the road, to be $14 14, and therefore it seems that the cheap 
train earns a profit of $7 15 per trip, or 55 cents per mile run. If the rate 
of progress which has hitherto been maintained is continued, the indications 
are that in another year the Eastern Railroad workingmen’s trains will be 
found to be among the most remunerative, per mile run, which leave the city 
of Boston. The only difficulty seems likely to arise from their unmanage- 
able size. Beginning in November, 1872, with two cars only, they had in 
creased in August last to eleven cars, and nine is now the usual number. 
At first, these trains seemed to be regarded with a certain popular suspi- 
cion, especially by women, who used them but little. This is now rapidly 
changing, numbers of women go in them, and generally the class of passen- 
gers shows a constant and decided tendency to improvement. The Commis- 
sioners also say that the statistics of the several stations served by these 
cheap trains show more clearly, the longer the experiment is tried, that the 
receipts from the regular trains are not diminished nor are passengers 
drawn from them ; they have apparently ** called a new class of travel into 
existence,” which, if it has any effect on the regular travel, only stimulates 
and develops it. The travel of the cheap trains during the past vear has 
increased 42 per cent., that on the regular trains increasing at the same 
time 23 per cent. The introduction of cheap trains has, in fact, largely ex- 
tended on the Eastern road the area in which labor can seek employment. 
The workingman can now daily carry his labor to any point from Lynn to 
Boston ; as a consequence, the population moves more, and large numbers 
of people acquire the habit of travelling who had not the habit before. 
All this of course enures to the profit of the railroad as well as to that of the 
workingmen; and the managers of the Eastern road have this year ‘ evine- 
ed a lively interest in the results of the experiment, and show no disposi- 
tion whatever to bring it to a close.” The Commissioners, in connection 
with this subject, refer to the Revere accident as the real cause of the intro- 
duction of cheap trains. That accident, in which a large number of lives 
were carelessly lost, made the company very much disliked in Massachusetts, 
and the managers felt that something must be done to ** render the corpo- 
ration popular.” They therefore resolved to adopt the recommendation of 
the Commissioners and try cheap trains. The other corporations, which 
have had no accidents, show no-disposition to follow their example, but 
maintain that there is no popular demand for such trains ; that the popula- 
tion living along the line of the particular road to which the Commissioners 
address suggestions is ‘‘very peculiar”; that the change is cither not de- 
sired or would be ‘* most offensive ” to it ; and that any changes would oc- 
casion *‘ great popular discontent.” We commend this subject to the at- 
tention of those who are investigating rapid transit in this city, for there 
are few cities in the world in which the working population is so hor- 
ribly and unnaturally crowded, chiefly owing to the fact that in the present 
state of affairs any rapid and cheap communication with distant places is 
just as much a physical impossibility as if there were a big wall, without 
any means of entrance or exit, built round New York. There is nothing 
that we can see to prevent the introduction of these cheap trains on the east 
side of the city as soon as the Harlem improvement is completed. 


—We have more than once referred to the ‘ Curtius Fund,” raised 
among the philologists of the world as a well-deserved tribute to Professor 
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Georg Curtius of Leipsic, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his work as a 
university teacher. His brief words of acknowledgment to the contributors 
to the fund have just come to hand in this country, and we learn from the 
little pamphlet that the American contributions form a very respectable 
proportion of the whole amount raised, being considerably more than twice 
as much as was received from all other countries outside of Germany, taken 
together ; just nine times as much, it may be added, as went from England. 
In this hearty response to the appeal of the Airerican committee, there is 
matter for gratulation, as it shows both the appreciation by American 
cholars of the distinguished merits of the great German teacher, and their 
readiness to join freely in promoting an object of which they understand 
the claims. Curtius has many personal pupils among our colleges, who re- 
gard him with affection and reverence, and who were active in their labors 
in his behalf; but they were met almost everywhere with a willing and 
hearty response, and the American contribution is to be regarded as a 
spontaneous and really intended tribute to the claims of the recipient. 
What rules will be adopted for the administration of the fund, and the 


not yet made public, but is promised soon to be so. Curtius is stated to be 
at present engaged upon the second and concluding volume of his work on 
the Greek verb, of which the first volume appeared in the summer of 1873. 


—The second number of Jialia, published the fifteenth of January, is 
before us, and will be found, we think, more generally interesting even than 
the first number. The literary and scientific articles preponderate ; indeed, 
besides the review of the political condition of Italy by the editor, there is 
but one article that can be called political. This is by Luigi Luzzatti, on 
‘*The Schools of Political Economy in Italy and their Controversies.” The 
first number, it will be remembered, contained an article by Barzellotti on 
the literary movement in Italy since 1848 ; the present number continues 
the series with an account of the philosophical movement in Italy since 
1860, by F. Fiorentino. Of scientific interest is the notice of Odoardo 
Beeccari’s various journeys between 1865-1874 to Ceylon, Arabia, New 
Guinea, ete. Beecari is an eminent botanist, and few travellers of modern 
times have undergone such risks and accomplished so much satisfactory 
scientifie work. One object of Jtalia being to acquaint the Germans with 
out-of-the way places where the national life can be best studied, it gives in 
an article by Zumbini an interesting account of the mountainous region of 
Sila in Calabria. Raffaele Pareto discusses the subject of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, giving plans and statistics for its drainage. Woldemar Kaden, who 
has lately become well known by his vivid pictures of travel in Italy, de- 
seribes the Sabine hills, which have exercised such a powerful influence on 
modern German landscape painters. Art is represented by Von Reumont’s 
account of the Collegio del Cambio at Perugia, with its splendid frescoes 
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by Perugino. ‘The purely literary part consists in a notice by Lang of 


modern works on Machiavelli; the Italian theatre since 1848, by Yorick 
(Ferrigni) ; a story by Heinrich Horner, entitled ‘* Der Siiugling”; and, as 
in the last number, metrical translations from Italian into German and vice 
versd. They are all interesting ; perhaps the most so isan Italian version of 
Goethe's ‘* Rimische Elegieen,” by Guerrieri-Gonzaga. The publishers have 


not yet fixed the time for the appearance of the following numbers. The | 


next will, however, be issued in the course of the year, and will contain 
among other things an article on the musical condition of Italy. 


—The death of Corot the painter, news of which came last week, is to 
be added, not without a certain melancholy harmony, to that of Millet, 
who died January 21st, and both assist in swelling a sad list of losses suf- 
fered by art in France since the war. Corot died at the age of about seven- 
ty-nine years, and Millet at that of sixty ; there was a kind of sympathy in 
the broad, individual, and unconventional way in which nature was repre- 
sented by both. Corot’s landscapes are refined suggestions, delineating ra- 
ther the impression made by scenery on a poetic mind than the facts of 
<cenery ; his representation of trees is the best possible definition of tree- 
painting as an art, distinguished from tree-drawing as botany. He excelled 
in effects taken from the twilight just before dawn, animated perhaps with 
a few hints of figures derived from the twilight of history or fable, such as 
satyrs, centaurs, or demigods ; and he could paint, as none else could, the 
cloud of undeveloped leafage that settles upon a wood in the earliest spring. 
Millet painted the lives of the peasantry. With a scrupulous sincerity, 
he delineated the hardness and laboriousness of existence among the 
poor, yet with such mastery of selection and arrangement as made 
poetical. Since Rembrandt, 


his groups intensely probably no 


painter has so contrived to surround the miserable epic of poverty with 
such subtle chiaroscuro of fascination. Millet’s delvers of the soil have a 
peculiar and most dramatic appearance of belonging to the earth, like 
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gnomes, and to the general appearance of nature amid which their lives 
have been formed. It would seem, to look at them, as if they had never 
been studied by the painter as académies or anatomical problems, in the 
atelier or dissecting-room, but only in place, as a part of the landscape 
which they occupy with the rocks and the trees. He said himself that his 
mission was to deliver ‘‘the ery of the earth” ; this he did with ineffable 
tenderness and melancholy. Numerous examples of the art of Millet and 
Corot are owned by collectors in this country. 


STUBBs'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
)ROFESSOR STUBBS has long been known to be one of the highest living 
authorities on English history, and his book will not disappoint the high 
expectations of his friends. Many of its merits are patent on its face, It is 
filled with a mass of information rarely to be found in the pages of any 
English writer. The learning which is manifest in every line is not the 


| erudition of a pedant, but the well-digested information of a man who has 
application of its income to the encouragement of philologicai science, is | 


devoted the whole powers of his mind toa great subject worthy of study, 
and attempts to communicate within a moderate space some portion of the 
facts with which his memory is stored. There is, indeed, some danger lest 
Mr. Stubbs’s learning should obscure from careless readers some characteris- 
tics of his work which deserve as much notice as the mere extent and grasp 
of his knowledge; and the best service which a reviewer can render is to direct 
attention to some of the salient features which give Mr. Stubbs’s Constitu- 
tional History its peculiar character, 

The first merit of this author’s writings is that he writes history in a 
philosophic spirit, which (it may be added) is a totally different thing from 
performing that very worthless achievement which is called writing a phi- 
losophy of history. The essence of philosophical treatment of history lies 
in calmness of mind and in appreciation of evidence. In both respects 
Professor Stubbs stands prominent, and in curious contrast with several 
writers of powers in many respects equal to his own. He has nothing, for 
example, of the spirit of a controversialist, and hence, though he incident- 
ally confutes a host of errors, never loses sight of the fact that the pri- 
mary duty of a historian is to narrate history, and not to carry on a run- 
ning fight with every heretic who may venture to deviate from the narrow 
path of historical truth. The advantage he gains from this is con- 
siderable. He finds it possible to learn something from men who hold 
on the whole erroneous views, and does not feel himself bound to 
denounce as fools or criminals persons who, like Mr. Coote, see 
traces of Roman influence in every line of English law; and, at the 
same time, he achieves what no controversial writer ever accomplishes. By 
the mere force of accumulated facts he, so to speak, ‘‘ crowds out” of his 
path the ingenious fallacies of specialists and crochet mongers. Not a 
word is said of which Mr. Coote or Mr. Pearson, or any other believer in 
Roman or Celtic influence, can complain, but candid students who have 
weighed Mr. Stubbs’s statements will feel convinced, once and for ail, that 
(curious though the fact is) neither Romans nor Britons have exerted any 
appreciable influence on the growth of early English institutions. Tis in- 
tellectual coolness, combined with his firm hold of the canon that where 
evidence fails profitable speculation ceases, enables Mr. Stubbs to avoid 
all tendency to override a favorite theory. It is very instructive to con- 
trast his language, with regard to the ‘* mark-system,” with the writings of 
Sir Henry Maine. Of the latter no one who appreciates originality and 
genius can speak without profound admiration, No modern writer has 
shown greater fertility in seizing the general aspects of law and history, or 
has done more to suggest and expound theoretical solutions for the difficult 
problems presented by early civilization. But this fertility in devising new 
theories is occasionally marred by a tendency to carry his speculations be- 
yond the point at which they are supported by facts ; and, instructive as 
are his suggestions with regard to the traces which may be found in Eng- 
land of the ‘‘ mark-system,” it is impossible not to suspect that these 
traces have, to say the least, been magnified by the force of imagination. 
Professor Stubbs, with characteristic prudence, fully admits that traces of 
such a system may be discovered among institutions of the Germans who 
colonized England, but is inclined to doubt whether the system existed at 
the time when the colonists passed from Germany to Britain. And he 
further is careful to propound a doctrine which (when once fully appreci- 
ated) cuts at the roots of a whole mass of ingenious speculation and rash 
dogmatism. ‘Among the first truths,” he writes, ‘“‘ which the historical 
student, or, indeed, any scientific scholar, learns to recognize, this is per- 
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important, that no theory or principle works in isolation, 
The most logical conclusions from the truest principle are practically false 
unless in drawing them allowance is made for the counter-working of other 
principles equally true in theo ical truth 
co-ordination with And with respect to primitive 
> truth is thet every page of Mr. 
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This full pereeption of the very complex nature of institutions which, 
English constitution, streteh back in 
of barbaric society, has, it 
feature in Profess 


F 
like the E their origin into the early ages 
may be suspected, produced a second marked 
work—that is, the very wide 
which he takes of his subject. 


wr Stubbs’s and extended view 
On this point, as on some others, it is well 


worth while to compare him with Hallam. Neither writer need suffer any- 


thing from the comparison. They have each some merits which the other 
does not possess. Sources of information are open to Professor Stubbs 


which were unknown to 
himself to the full of this most legitimate advantage. 
with perfect fairness as far as intention went, but his speculations were 
ul bias ; for at the time when he wrote, questions of consti- 
tutional history hal a far move direct connection with the polities of the 
day than they can have at pre or will in all likelihood ever have 
From such a bias Professor Stubbs is entirely free, and, what is perhaps 
more surprising, appears to be scarcely influenced by ecclesiastical senti- 
ment or prejudice. A clergyman might, for example, be expected to show 
something more than justice to Becket, yet no writer has ever placed the 
conduct of Henry If. in a fairer point of view, or shown more clearly that in 
his conflict with the Archbishop the King was attempting to carry out ¢ 
me of administrative reform, 
legislation forme.l only a part 
far higher degree than the Professor the capacity for dogmatic exposition. 
to conclude too hastily, 
come to any conclusion at all, and in his very effort to put every faci of 


his predecessor, and Professor Stubbs has availed 
Hallam, again, wrote 
is 
tinged by politic 


sent, again. 
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of which his ecclesiastical 
On the other hand, Hallam possesses in a 


comprehe nsive sche 


Professor Stubbs, in his desize not often fails to 


importance before his readers neglects at times the paramount duty of giv- 
» to the more important parts of his subject. There is, 
moreover, no doubt that Professor Stubbs loses something as regards success 


ing due prominen 
in exposition by that wide conception of his subject which forms the main 
1im and Hallam. Constitutional history, as conceived 
is, in reality, the yunt of the pe transfer of 
to the nation as represented by Parliament. 
His theme is the variations in the balance of power between King and Coin- 


distinction between |! 
of by the earlier writer, 


aces 


sovereign power from the crown 
The subject thus considered is a comparatively narrow one, and 

contained within very definite limits. The writer who deals with it can 
ields of legal, administrative, or social history, and, though Hal- 
lam occasionally deviates into topics which have no direct bearing on the 


mons, 
omit whole 


balance of power, he’ himself obvi iously feels that such deviations are hardly 
justified by his subject, and on the whole restricts his labors to the narrow 


provinee which he had marked out as his own. Professor Stubbs means by 


a constitutional history something much wider than an account of the 
struggle for supremacy between Crown and Parliament. [is aim is to 
delineate the growth of institutions. The history of the law courts, of the 


administration, and of social changes is quite as much part of his subject 
as is the growth of regal or of Parliamentary power, and it is to be regret- 
ted that he should have chosen 
to 
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a title which, according to ordinary ideas, 
an far less interesting topic. The width 
of his subject, no doubt, is really a hindrance in the way of lucid exposi- 
tion, but on the whole it gives his work a very peculiar character and value. 
He has already thrown a flood of light on early English institutions. When 
the book is completed we shall, it may be hoped, possess for the we time a 

sketch of the great complicated, administrative, ecclesiastical, and 
system which goes to make up the English constitution. 


ties himy down to a far narrower 


1 political 


‘*No unbiassed observer who derives pleasure from the welfare of his 


species can fail to consider the long and uninterruptedly increasing 
prosperity of England as the most beautiful phenomenon in the history of 


. . 


mankind. In no other region have the benefits that political insti- 
tutions can confer been diffused over so extended a poy ulation, nor have 
any people so well reconciled the discordant elements of wealth, order, and 
liberty. 3 The constitut ion, therefore, of England must be to inqui- 
sitive men of all countries an object of superior interest.” 


The well-knewn passage of Hallam of which these sentences form part. 


¢ 


ation 


breathes the spirit of the generation who, believing firmly in the imn 
importance of political institutions, looked wpon the English constitutior 


as the most marvellous creation of political sagacity. The tone of the times 
has change l. There may be unbiassed observers who yet can conceive of 
no more beautiful phenomenon than the increas’nz prosperity of England. 
and there are inquisitive men on both sides of the Atlantic to whom the 


English constitution has ceased to be that object of superior interest which 
it certainly once was to statesmen of all count-ies. 
of sentiment would itself be a subject well 
however, after reading Mr. 


The cause of this change 

It is, 
Stubbs’s book a more natural question what is 
the real character and the true merit of that constitution which to the last 
generation seemed almost the most beautiful phenomenon in the history of 
mankind. 


worth careful enquiry. 


Professor Stubbs is not a politician, and writes little which has 
a direct bearing on political questions, yet his work, which appears at first 


sight to bea mere mass of antiquarian knowledge, 


goes farther than any book 
with which we are acquainted to answer the enquiry we have propounded 


Any intelligent student who masters its contents will perceive two 
great facts, which, obvious as they are, have constantly been overlooked, 
though unless their bearing is fully understood the true characte 
of the English constitution remains a hopeless enigma. The first 
fact has reference to what may be termed the form of the con t 
tion, and may be summarily stated in the formula that the English con- 
stitution, like all medieval institutions, has been from the first a mass of 


fictions, 
later age 
existing 


Of the fictitious character of the constitution as it has existed it 
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its is of course true, but 
it is not the whole or the essential cause. Take the institutions existing in 
England at any period you please, and you still will find the same phe- 
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example, was as powerful s- 
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potic a monarch as ever perhaps existed in a European country, The true 
basis of his rule was force, and nothing but foree, vet William was in 
theory the elected king of the English people. The election was, as far as 


popular consent went, a farce, 
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selves and to all their contemporaries duties which, though often neglected, 
were real duties. When you ask (and to have pointed out this is 
one of Professor Stubbs’s great merits) whether such rulers 
wert despots, you, in fact, make an enquiry to which it 
it is impossible to give an answer in the terms in 
which it is made. They had practically powers which — the 
most powerful modern monarch does not possess, but the exer- 
cise of these powers was, in theory, limited by customs, by formulas, 





and by habits which had a very vague and uncertain influence, but still 


the actual limits of 


could not be set aside. The dificulty of determining 


the power wielded by the Angevin kings is exactly the same in character 
as that which meets the enquirer at ali stages of English history. He is 
perplexed by the strange mixture of fiction and fact till he hardly 


knows which is shadow and which is substance. 
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is of 
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t t peculiarity is that the 
constitution of England, being built up on the foundation of medieval 
institutions, retains in its form the character of an age of which the 


modern world. 

The sec the spirit rather than to the 
form English institutions, and may be expressed in the assertion 
that their one essential merit has been to secure the rule of law. Many 
characteristics ascribed to the English constitution it 
never as a matter of history possessed. It never, for example, was really 
en arrangement for placing the government in the hands of the wisest 
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or best of the nation. It never, again, until quite recent times, was a 
system based on anything like complete representation of the people. 
What we call representative government was, as Mr. Stubbs clearly shows, 
originally the mere outgrowth of a very complicated scheme of administra- 
tive arrangements ; nor, further, did the English constitution at any time 
completely provide for the government by the nation in accordance 
with the national will. To use such terms as the will of the nation, 
the rule of the majority, or the influence of public opinion, in reference 
to the times of the Plantagenets or of the Tudors, is to fall into the 
worst of anachronisms, and to apply to former ages expressions which so 
applied are either meaningless or delusive. So far is it from being the case 
that England has always or generally been ruled in accordance with the 
national will, that even so late as a century ago the nation had not practi- 
cally the power to choose by what ministers it would be governed. George 
If. kept one incompetent premier after another in power when the mass of 
the people certainly desired to keep Chatham in office. At an earlier period 
neither king nor commons dreamt that the people of England had any 
right to determine who should be the servants of the crown. As long, in 
fact, as enquirers strive to find in the original plan of English government 
what would now be considered the most essential characteristics of a 
popular institution, they are certain to fall into error, because they attempt 
to discover excellences quite foreign to the character of the English consti- 
tution. 

Students who wish to understand the ground on which it really deserves 
admiration should take up a book like Mr. Stubbs’s history, dismissing all 
preconceived ideas, look simply at the historical facts of the case, and ask 
themselves what has been throughout the essential peculiarity of English 
political development. The one marked characteristic will in such exami- 
nation be feund to be that, through a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances, the rule of law was established in England at a time when it was 
unknown in every other great country of Europe. This supremacy of law 
has been the feature which has struck all acute observers of English poli- 
tical life. It was apparent to Comines when he wrote that ‘‘ among all 
the world’s lordships of which I have knowledge” England is ‘‘ that where 
the public weal is best ordered and where least violence reigns over the 
people.” The same feature at a later age struck Voltaire when he took refuge 
in a land of law and order from the dangers of illegal arrest and arbitrary 
imprisonment. Itis, again, the one salient feature of the rule of the first two 
Henrys. These kings were in one sense despots, but they built up a great admi- 
nistrative system: which established the power of the law throughout every part 
of their kingdom, and which, harsh and oppressive as it was, by the mere force 
of rigid routine at once curbed the lawlessness of feudal barons, and to a 
certain extent checked, if not the power, yet at any rate the arbitrariness, 
of the crown itself. Mr. Stubbs’s present volume, taken together with his 
awimirable collection of charters and documents illustrative of English 
history, gives the fullest account yet produced of this grand system of 
administration, which was planned in outline by William the Conqueror, 
and partly developed by the first and second Henrys. He directs attention 
to the curious paradox which lies at the basis of English institutions, that 
the great power of the crown was in a sense the cause of the ultimate free- 
dom of the people. In his pages intelligent readers may see how the power 


of the king first checked the lawlessness of the nobility, then established a, 


uniform system of law and of direct taxation which still forms the foun- 
dation of the English scheme of government and administration, and 
lastly accustomed the English people to that rule of the severe but always 
fixed and definite law which is the real glory of English institutions, and 
which, in ages when arbitrary government was universally established 
throughout the rest of Europe, made the English constitution, with all its 
obvious defects, seem the most beautiful phenomenon in the history of man- 
kind to all statesmen and theorists interested in the welfare of the human 
species, 


THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 

T must be admitted that Mr. Theodore Martin had a difficult task. He 
was obliged to be fair and at the same time to be flattering—to please 

his own conscience and yet to please the Queen. Her Majesty, it is known, 
has established what the French call a eulle of the memory of her late hus- 
band, She has been, throughout Mr. Martin’s work, his constantly implied 
coadjutor ; she has furnished the greater part of the material used ; and she 
has, in a measure, prescribed the key in which the performance was to be 
pitched. Mr. Martin, on the other hand, strikes us as a man of sense and of 
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' taste—not a man to enjoy working with his hands tied—tied even with gold- 





en cords. He has solved the problem very happily, and succeeded in being 
courtly without being fulsome. The reader, indeed, forgives an extra 
genuflexion now and then in view of the cause at issue. All biogra- 
phers stand pledged to take their heroes very seriously, and it is not 
always that exaggeration of praise is so venial a sin as in the case 
of the subject of Mr. Martin’s memoir. The Prince Consort was 
an eminently honorable and amiable man, and in being summoned 
to admire him we are summoned to admire the great amenities and 
decencies of life. It is probable that if he had not been elevated by for- 
tune into a position of great dignity, the eyes of the world would never have 
found themselves very attentively fixed upon him. But his merit and the 
interest of his life lay precisely in the fact that, without brilliant powers, he 
contrived to adorn a brilliant position. Fortune offered him a magnificent 
opportunity to show good taste. The Prince Consort appreciated his chance, 
availed himself of it to the utmost, and has bequeathed to posterity an 
image of the discreet prince par excellence. We take it that, if he had 
chosen, he might have done quite otherwise. His marriage was a love- 
match, and the Queen to the end seems to have been cetermined it should 
remain one. Her Majesty admits us into her confidence on this point with 
a frankness which is worthy to become a classic example of virtuous conju- 
gal fidelity. 

Mr. Martin gives an agreeable sketch of Prince Albert’s early years, which 
were apparently passed in no more brilliant fashion than those of any 
well-born young gentleman with a taste for study. He was handsome, 
amiable, very well-behaved, and, if anything, a trifle too serious and high- 
toned. He was not fond of ladies and compliments, and thought they made 
one waste a great deal of time. From the first he was religious, as be- 
came a descendant of the first German prince who had come to the help of 
Luther. Mr. Martin gives a great many extracts from letters and journals, 
which, however, rarely offer anything salient enough to quote. The 
Prince’s writing, like that of the Queen, though in a much less degree, is 
rather pale and cold, and tends to give one the impression that, in royal cir- 
cles, the standard of wit is not necessarily high. Here are a few lines from 
one of the Queen’s letters, written during a visit to Louis Philippe in 1843: 
‘‘The people are very respectable-looking and very civil, crying ‘ Vive la 
Reine d’Angleterre!’ The King is so pleased. The caps of the women 
are very picturesque, and they also wear colored handkerchiefs and aprons, 
which looks very pretty . . . It is the population and not the country 
which strikes me as so extremely different from England—their faces, 
dress, manners, everything.” Quite the best writing in this first volume of 
Mr. Martin’s is to be found in his numerous quotations from the Baron 
Stockmar, a personage who has not enjoyed a wide celebrity, but who, 
without exactly being called one of the occult forces of history, exerted a 
very large private influence. He was a simple citizen of Coburg, where 
he practised medicine and became intimate with the Queen’s maternal 
uncle, Prince Leopold, later King of the Belgians. Through him he was 
made known to the young prince and princess, before their marriage. He 
oceupied no high positions, and though he was charged with an occasional 
political mission, the part he played was generally that of informal, 
confidential adviser. He was admirably fitted for it by his ex- 
treme integrity and sagacity, and the advice he gave-—and which 
seems to have ranged over the most various points of public and 
private conduct—was remarkable both for its shrewdness and for 
its elevation and purity. His relation to the young Prince and to 
the Queen was one of paternal solicitude, and they apparently showed him 
in return an almost filial deference. Baron Stockmar seems to have been 
afraid that the Prince would prove rather too light a weight. ‘‘ His judgment 
is in many things beyond his years,” he writes in 1839 ; ‘‘ but hitherto, at 
least, he shows not the slightest interest in politics. Even while the most 
important occurrences are in progress and their issues undecided, he does 
not care to look into a newspaper ; he holds. moreover, all foreign journals 
in abhorrence.” In this respect, later, however, the Prince left nothing to 
be desired. An active politician he of course was forbidden ever to become ; 
but he was an attentive observer and a conscientious, an even laborious, 
reasoner. Baron Stockmar’s good counsels on his marriage were especially 
opportune ; there is something almost touching in the young man’s devout 
desire to accommodate himself irreproachably to his high position. He was 
by nature discreet and cautious, and of a temperament, we should imagine, 
the reverse of nervous, and it probably cost him no great effort to keep 
himself carefully in hand. The difficulties of his position, however, were 
not small, and he had to resist encroachments as well as to avoid making 
them. His dignity had constantly to contend with the imputation, more or 
less explicit and ironical, as might happen, that he was where he was 
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simply that the Queen might have heirs. But whatever there might have 
been originally of a trifle grotesque and anomalous in his situation, the 
Prince effectually lived it down, as the phrase is. He never became posi- 
tively popular, and to the end of the chapter, we believe, the mass of his 
wife’s subjects had their little joke about his imperfect horsemanship and 
seamanship ; but he inspired a great deal of tranquil respect. Mr. Martin, 
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indeed, offers evidence that the Prince was a good rider, and that early in | 


his English career he proved his competency in the hunting field. 
that he let the matter alone. 
the lusty British public. 
so-called elegant sort. He preferred the fine arts to the turf, and “en- 
couraged” concerts rather than pigeon-shooting. He remained always a 
German in character, as he had excellent reason to do, but he played his 
part of Englishman very creditably. It was a part that had to be learned 


After 


He let it too much alone, probably, to please | 
His tastes lay in another direction, and were of the | 


from the beginning almost, for up to the eve of his marriage he spoke Eng- | 


lish but poorly. 


Mr. Martin’s first volume is a record of the domestic life of the royal | 


couple up to the year 1848. He touches a good deal, of course, upon 
public matters—often to an extent that leads one to charge him with being 
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not descended into the circus, and if Frederic the Great had been less of a 
scribbler, we would say that nothing could be more characteristically mo 
dern than thisdescent of a British monarch into the circulating-library. As 
it is, there are touches and oddities about it which make it modern enough. 
And without wishing to philosophize, many of Mr. Martin’s readers will 
find much remuneration. The constitution of the human mind as yet is 
such that there is a great chance for a book which can offer you a bit like 
this: ‘‘ Victoria was safely delivered this morning, and though it bw a 
daughter my joy and gratitude are very great. V. and the baby 
are perfectly well.” 


Half-hour Lectures on the History and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts, By William B. Scott. Third Edition. Illustrations by W. 
J. Linton. (New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong.}—It is a popular 
notion that a painter cannot be a good critic of painting, as though the pre- 
ference inherent in choosing that branch of art, or a personal interest in the 


subject, deposed the judgment. The reverse is almest absolutely true, viz 


| that no one, not a painter, can adequately judge of a picture ; and though 


conscious of a want of lively interest in the Prince’s more immediately | 


personal history. The long and detailed chapter on the Spanish Marriages, 
for instance, strikes one as not being in the least biographical matter. The 


only relation these events had to the Prince was that during a visit of the | 
Queen to Louis Philippe, in which he accompanied her, the French King | 


had given a verbal assurance that no such projects were entertained. The 
Prince reformed the royal household, and put it on an economical footing, 
became Chanceilor of the University of Cambridge, proposed to the Duke 


of Wellington the establishment of ‘‘courts of honor” to replace duelling | 


in the army (a proposal which the ‘‘ Iron Duke,” thinking perhaps that it 
savored of German transcendentalism, received without enthusiasm), 
bought, with the Queen, the domain of Osborne, and spent much time and 
thought in planting and decorating it, established and conducted, baton in 
hand (as we infer) the so-called ‘‘ antient concerts,” set on foot the fresco- 
painting in the Houses of Parliament (ungrateful memento as this now ap- 
pears), ordered pictures, composed songs, laid foundation-stones, studied in- 
dustrial processes, and through all and above all was the most caressed and 
adored of husbands. 
would be remarkable in any walk of life, and we suppose that in their 
exalted station it is peculiarly exemplary. The Queen is determined we 
shall not lose a single detail of it. She chronicles that after her various 
confinements his ‘‘care and devotion were quite beyond expression. 


men properly qualified by practice and study often err in comparative 
estimates of art, especially when they themselves enter upon it, it will be 
found that the mistake lies generally in overestimating themselves and their 
work rather than in underestimating their rivals. 

Mr. Scott, whose reputation as an artist is above that of the average of 
English painters, is a good argument against the popular fallacy alluded 


to, and a still more striking illustration of ne sufor ultra crepidam. So long 


as the author adheres to his ‘* history and practice” he does well ; his stu- 


dies have been wide, his collation is concise, and his book of great interest 
and value, though in style far from what a third edition should have made 


| it. When, however, he attempts philosophizing on art he is ultra crepidam, 


He has the common tendency of writers who cannot generalize to suppose 
that everything must begin with some general statement, which is certain 
in the main to be incorrect. He opens this book with the following : 


‘* Whatever touches us most deeply in the forms or motives of art dates 
no further back than that epoch in the history of the world when the great 


| and wonderful change began from paganism to Christianity, from philo- 


Such conjugal felicity as that of the Queen and Prince | 


| it affects us intellectually, not feelingly. 
| ancient artists are not ours, their habits have no interest to us; 


sophy to revelation, from sensuous refinement to moral self-abnegation. 
When we pass beyond our own era, we enter an atmosphere foreign to 
modern vital principles ; we cannot live in it—we may a indulge in it ; 
The fundamental ideas of the 
we cannot 


| help thinking of them as having lived abstractively from sympathies and 


No | 


one but himself ever lifted her from her bed to her sofa, and he always | 


helped to wheel her on her bed or her sofa into the next room. 
purpose he would come instantly when sent for from any part of the 
house; . . . he ever came with a sweet smile on his face. In 
short, his care of her was that of a mother, nor could there be a 
kinder, wiser, or more judicious nurse.” When he makes visits or re- 


For this | 


ceives them she registers with delight the favorable impression he | 


produces, and is immensely gratified at the 
paid him by the Emperor Nicholas. 


French 


compliments | 
Her Majesty's notes on this | 


subject havea quality which bespeak some sympathy for the biographer who | 


is compelled to interweave them with his narrative. The truth is that the 
Prince Consort was not in any degree, save through his marriage, an emi- 
nent man ; and without resorting, in the case of this memoir, to the homely 
adage which restricts the material of which one may attempt to make a 
silk purse, we may say that even all Mr. Martin’s courtly ingenuity and 
pulling and stretching of his material, quite fail to elevate his subject to 
heroic proportions. The Prince, like many other gentlemen, was a man of 
heart and of a good deal of taste of a limited kind, who took dife seriously, 
and cherished an eminently respectable desire to do his duty in that station 
in which it had pleased Heaven to place him. He was an exemplary hus- 
band and father, and a placid dilettante, less in'the large way than in the 
narrow. We suspect that his great modesty and good sense would have 
been somewhat ruffled by the prospect of being commemorated on the ex- 
tensive scale of these volumes, which, although they do not reveal to us 
another unsuspected Marcus Aurelius, confirm our friendly and even ten- 
der estimate of him. The whole atmosphere of Mr. Martin’s book, to tell 
the truth, is charged with an oppressive mediocrity. As to this, the book 
is really a very queer one. Weare in the company of very great people ; 
but, bless us, how extremes meet ! The work is densely interlarded, as we 
have said, with notes and communications from the Queen’s hand, and her 
Majesty’s touch and accent are really irritating to the nerves, in their flat- 
ness and vapidity. The work is worth reading, however, for it provokes 
one to philosophic reflections. If some of the bad Roman emperors had 


| ete.,” 


passions, cold and deaf to human cares and enjoyments.” 

In this passage the author has put as many errors as assertions. Asart, 
nothing touches the highly-cultivated taste so deeply as the remains of 
Greek sculpture, and it is sufficient to quote this opening sentence to show 
that the writer’s perceptions of art are hopelessly mixed up with some of 
those associated elements of sentiment and ecclesiasticism which have for 
the most part clouded the sky of modern art. For the rest, it would be 
curious if Mr. Scott could show that any such great and wonderful change 
has yet taken place in the world at large, or that modern society has been 
distinguished less for ‘‘ sensuous refinement” and more for ‘* moral self- 
abnegation ” than that in which Socrates and Plato lived. Mr. Scott lives, 
we believe, in London, and can collect materials for a judgment without 
much trouble. As for his expression, ‘*‘ When we pass beyond our own era, 
it is hard to know what it means, It is a logical, analogical, and 
symbolical maddle, from which we may extract the possible meaning that 


| we should not have been happy if we had lived with our present views and 


| habits in the times anterior to the Christian era; which, as a generalization, 


is another absurdity, because there are undoubtedly large sections of the 


| earth’s surface where life is passed very much after the antique manner, and 


where many English travellers seem to be willing to accept the conditions of 
existence. If it means that we have no place in the thought of antiquity, 
it is equally untrue, for the thought of the ancients is part of our every-day 
education, and their art the basis of all our art. ‘* The fundamental ideas 
of the ancient artists are not ours, etc.,” is exactly controverted by what 
the author says on another page, that ‘‘ beauty is the inspiration ” of genius, 
for beauty in some of its forms has ever been, as it is now, the ‘ funda- 
mental idea” of all pure art ; and the higher the education of the student 
of art rises, the more clearly does he perceive that Greek art contains for 
form, as that of Venice does for color, the essential or ‘‘fundamentai ” 
ideas of all subsequent genuine work. The author seems to have fallen 
into the superficial notion so common with a certain class of German critics, 
that human nature in B.c. 900 was in some incomprehensible way different 
from that of a.p. 1870, and that because Greek artists are known to us 
only by stone they must have been stone, intellectually and morally, ** hav- 
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ing lived abstractively from sympathies and passions, cold and deaf to 
human cares and enjoyments.” 

In fact, 
practice 


or history, he becomes unreliable ; and when he ventures into spe- 


culation or metaphysics he encumbers his book with unprofitable rubbish. 
Thus he tells us that Marc-Antonio was inferior to the German contempo- 
rary engravers, and adds : ** Indeed, 
cut prints of the Passion of Christ 


his copying thirty of Direr’s wood- 

is an acknowledgment of his 
own inferiority in design at least ”—as if that had anything to do with his 
Of Hogarth 
‘**It is his invention, his inflexible tragic and satirie feeling, 
repulsive and gross as it is, that places him in the first rank of art”—the 
fact being that while Llogarth’s ** tragic and satiric feeling’ 


inferiority, or the reverse, to his rivals the German engravers. 
he remarks ; 


places him in 
Finally, 
not to multiply instances, he speaks of lithography (p. 181) as ‘‘ properly 
called chemical printing, in distinction from other methods which are 


the first rank of satirists, he never was in the first rank of art. 


purely mechanical,” whereas there is no such distinction in the case, the 


term ‘chemical printing” being as inapplicable to lithography as to 


etching. 
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THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
Ill. 

\ .ATER-COLOR offers peculiar temptations to artists to introduce a 

style of figures into landscape which are a little more important than 
those usual in oil-color scenery, and which interrupt the out-of-door senti- 
ment while by no means satisfying the closer study accorded to legitimate 
figure-groups. Of this class, the large parade of children in the autumnal 
woods (263), by Mr. Bellows, is an instance. This rather unlucky family of 
girls destroy the privacy of the woods, yet are not in the least interesting as 
child-characters. Birket Foster has introduced much of this perfunctory 
figure-furniture, trailing off from the saliencies of his landscapes in such a 
way as to build out the lines of the composition; and all the cartoon painters 
seem to think that the trick may be imputed to them for righteousness. 
Singularly enough, these groups of figures, unable to lie quiet in the cor- 
ners and not fit for exhibition in the focus—the hobbledehoyhood between 
figure-painting and landscape-painting—are always groups of hobbledehoys. 
Great girls, with awkward hands and peasant sun-bonnets, and boys of ter- 
rible vacuousness, intrude into the picture with the self-dissatisfaction and 
unsatisfactoriness of their class. 
immense relish in the most capricious sketches of Mr. Homer, in the vaguest 
gossips or sea-side loungers of Mr. Bush, or even in the styleless and illus- 
tration-like group of turkey-shooters of Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Bellows, in fact, with the other introducers of populating figures it 
the style of Birket Foster, is a determined architect of compositions, 
Every landscape he finishes has its allotted centre and periphery, its pro- 
iminent object and its leading lines, its thread of white ducks or its pair of 
promenaders in strong relief, and the trick is titillating until you detect 
it. He paints like no English water-colorist ; yet the routine and steneil- 
work of the English water-colorist have artistically deadened him. His 
‘* Devonshire Cottages” and his ‘‘ View near Torquay,” his Surrey land- 
scape and his elegant little india-ink sketch, are beautiful to the point of 
being pretty. He works, too, with megilp or other varnishy substance, so 
that his touches collect like corpuscles or coagulated particles, as a pen will 
write on a porcelain slate ; this vehicle, which allows him to use any quan- 
tity of body-color without losing transparency, has its advantages, and 
seems to comport well with his way of seeing nature ; but it enhances, for 
his water-colors, the look of sponginess and deliquescence which even in his 
il pictures ts sufficiently unsatisfactory. 

Mr. James D. Smiilie, too, in his pair of large subjects in distemper, in- 
troduces figures with a strong intention to make them mean a good deal. 
The lovers walking abroad in ** Autumn” and the playing child watched by 
her mother in the “Spring,” are placed where the eye is instantly clamped 
down upon them like an iron on a magnet ; they are expressive, and are not 
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too big, but they are not sufficiently studied. The pair of pictures in ques- 
tion, though they have that set purpose of being ornamental we observe in 
fire-screens, are skilfully treated ; but they do not define their place in art 
between the sentiment-picture, meant to talk to the heart, and the decora- 
tive picture, intended to fill up an architectural space. A very finely pen- 
cilled composition by Mr. George H. Smillie, representing the Yo-Semite 
scenery, is rather unfortunately not open to sale, though it has attracted 
much artistic attention. 

The painter who feels that his best, his sweetest mission is to please, 
should not, like Mr. J. G. Brown, extinguish a pretty little girl in a Louis 
XIV. wig. The confusion of epochs is distracting, and the most careful 
work given to outlining an accidental zigzag shadow on a cheek will not 
please in the case of a little female dandy with a drawing-room air sailing 
boats in the rustic horse-trough. Mr. E. L. Henry, who is a very delight- 
ful and entertaining and thorough antiquarian, seems not to have the 
slightest idea of handling water-colors. In his scene with the old yellow 
cabriolet, the background is sketched with a timidity that positively makes 
the spectator uncomfortable ; and again, a slip, unusual with Mr. Henry, 
has made the head of the rider quite disproportionate to that of the foot- 


man. Mr. Reinhart shows a good study of two French exquisites at sword- 
practice, full of alertness and grace, though a slight thing. Mr. W. LL. 


Sheppard has a black voter succumbing to the wiles of a ward politician, de- 
signed in a rude and common manner, yet not inartistic, and, we need not 
say, strong and pat in expression. Vaini, the resident Italian, contributes 
several studies that are positively hateful for their etiolated rococo folly, 
their immodest pretentions of effect, looseness of design, and a general valet- 
like insolence not easy to define more exactly. It is the art of the modern 
Roman school brought down to the servants’ hall. 

The study of grapes by Mr. W. J. Linton is perfect for firm, bloomy 
plumpness, and easily the best fruit-study exhibited. ‘That of the ‘* Clove in 
the Catskills ” is delicate and rather mincing in its movement of water, re- 
minding one of Mr. Ruskin when most deeply impressed and most com- 
pletely paralyzed by conscientiousness. The flower-studies of Mr. Lambdin 
have been alluded to before, but we may once again give prominence to his 
well-balanced campanili of tiger-lilies cut against an excellent sky, and his 
rose-bush, overrun and borne down by a lushy English ivy—a composition 
which amounts almost to a drama, and certainly does to a parable. To 
convey a landscape-feeling along with groups that are substantially still- 
life groups, has been a pleased object of study with many flower and bird 
painters, e.g. Mr. Lambdin and Miss Bridges—an object revived, we may 
say, since the studies were flooded by the Japanese patterns, with their 
statuesque groups of irises or tortoises in front, and the quick dash at an 
illimitable horizon above ; and no trick of composition so well carries the 
thoughts out of the sick-room air of the still-life painter’s studio, with 
its varnish-bottles and porcelain saucers, its anxious-looking flowers, 
grape-bunches, and lemons half-cut through. Our obligation is not small to 
that nature-loving race which has added a sky-line and an outlook to our 
ornamental panels and screen-paintings. Collections like the present, with 
their varied experimen’s in decorative effect, are much occupied with the 
relations of object-painting, whether of birds, animals, or nosegays, towards 
the landscape setting. To paint a plant is well enough ; but to add that 
supplementary study which sets it with its natural relief against a chosen 
sky-motive, helps the suggestion and the escape of the mind almost to in- 
finity. The dishevelled sheep and shepherdess of Mr. Magrath are in keen 
harmony with his rolling moors and blowing sky ; it would he hard to ex- 
plain just what loss of sentiment or contraction of the perspective makes 
the sheep-drawings of Brissot mere animal models, and nothing more ; yet 
the eye instantly seizes the former as a poem, and the latter as an academic 
exercise. The dogs, by Le Jeune, have the gravity and meditative purpose 
of dogs, and define a storied epoch before or during the hunt, while they 
make the recital real by the appropriate solidity with which they 
stand out in the picture. On the other hand, the lions and tigers of Mr. 
Wolf have the cruel poison of the Zodlogical ; it would be but another step 
in art to introduce the arsenic under their hides and promote them to taxi- 
dermy ; they are painted with the thinness and flatness of transparencies, 
and the limner plainly shows the metaphysical English trait—he wastes 
himself in guesses at what the lion and tiger are thinking about, and in a 
sort of moral censure of their low, prowling ways, instead of giving his best 
thoughts to the expression of light, shade, and relief, so as to make the eye 
believe in the solidity of his forms. 

To return to the unadjusted balance or oscillation of figures with land- 
scape in some of these water-colors, there is reality in the forcible aid which 
Mr. J. D. Smillie’s figures, in his ‘‘Idle Hours,” give to the seenery. This 


drawing by the society’s president shows each element consciously aiding 
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the other, while the human element is interesting enough, with its little tale 
of idle summer love, to bear its place in the foreground. If we compare it 
with the almost insulting presence of Mr. Bellows’s great girls precipitated 
into the whispering woods—with Mr. Bricher’s 


| 
| 
clay-cold pairs inserted at 
the proper place like statuettes in his avenues—with Prout’s view of the 
Riva dei Schiavoni thronged with lay figures in nighteaps, obligato fisher- 
men, causing us to understand im a new sense the flattering remark that 
Prout paints crowds one wants to get out of the way of—we shall see how 
much better a little thoughtful figure-work, even in such slight cartoon- 
drawings, is than the determined rush of vapid supernumeraries, whipped 
into a scene to give it a human and affable air. It is because the aguarelle 
seems especially taxed with this billeting of meaningless street-crowds or 
ornamental Birket-Foster groups, that the subject has been dwelt on here. 
Mr. Richards, having long since invented the grave coast-scene in mono- 
chrome, with waves carefully cut in every facet like a gem, must be struck 
with the long procession of disciples he has involuntarily created. ‘* Most 
can raise the flowers now, for all have got the seed.” Tis best example this 
year is the group of cedars at Atlantie City, with their twisted, athletic | 
limbs and foliage shorn sheer off to a level on the windward side, set on a 
coast all variegated with the ribbed patterns of drifting sand and the moire 
of pools left by the tide. Of his obvious imitators, Mr. Bricher, in his large 
Halifax scene, gives the more obvious qualities of the original, but there is 
a striking difference—in the unfeeling writing-master’s flourishes in body- 
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color with which the curl of the breaker and the high lights on the rock 
are defined. In Mr. Richards’s marines every touch has the expressi 
It seems to be hardly so, however, with the same artist's touch for 
foliage ; more than once, as in the foreground trees of 298 and 174, he shows 
Mi 
Nicoll’s late efforts in landscape or marine exhibit a peculiar sponged-ou 


a new, blotted style that has neither generalization nor definition 


appearance, not referable to any effect we recollect in nature ; the land- 
scapes, covered with a sort of yellowish mucus that obliterates all articula- 
tion, are sickly-looking and uninviting ; the sea-studies are often like views 
into a dirty aquarium ; and where a strong effort is made to express the 
violence of strong spray, the motion is rather turbulent than imposing 
The windiest air and the wildest to laws, and it is a 


better thing to try and express those laws, however imperfectly, than to 
express the confusion of mind which one is apt to feel in looking at such 


foam act according 


phenomena ; a little more attention, &nd optical analysis will convince an 
artist that a riot of dashing spray looks otherwise than powder beaten ou 
of a peruke, and that it expresses its wildness by rules which are the cen- 
tral part of the emotion it inspires. 

The collection, in substantially its old form, will be opened for exhibi 
tion in Brooklyn next week, the sold pictures being replaced by others ; and 
the continuation of the exhibition over so long a period between the two 
cities gives us opportunity for this extension of a notice now partly retro- 
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The Reader. 


Morris's ‘ EnGtish GRAMMAR,’ FOR THE SERIES OF LITE- 
Primers.—Exuis’s ‘ Latin PronunciaTion,’— 


Prose Composition, 


RATURE 


Latin GRAMMAR, READER, AND 


BY ALLEN, NuNNs, AND BeLtcuer.—Watson’s ‘ LETTERS 


or Cicero.’ 


Among the happy privileges prepared for the rising genera- 
tion of students, that of learning from text-books composed in 


a philosophical method, and not an arbitrary method, is per- | 


haps the most welcome ; for the young are natural logicians, 
In the 
* Primer of English Grammar ’ just written by Dr. Richard 
Morris, President of the Bzitish Philological Society, and con- 
densed into about a hundred pages of plain instruction, we 


and instinctively resent being dragooned into science. 


find this advantage fully shown. The learner is made from 


the beginning to fee! an interest in the historical aspect of our 
grammar ; to appreciate those roots which, as they are the 
oldest, are the most vital and the strongest ; and, while admir- 
ing the ** sabre-cuts of Saxon Speech’ which give incisive- 
ness to all our best models of style, to recognize secondarily 
the graces and variations which came in with the intercourse 
which English history developed with the southern nations 
of Europe. Of Dr. Morris's little grammar in general, it 
should be noted that, apart from this progressive method 
which gives it some of the interest of a history, it has the 
clearest definitions, the most radical analysis of English syn- 
tax, and the most happily chosen models, ever pressed into 
the service of this branch of study. The wonder is how so 
much can be taught in a mere pamphlet. 

Chis volume opens a series of ** Literature Primers,’’ pre- 
pared with the utmost skill of condensation, under the gene- 
ral editorship of J. R. Green, M.A., the author of an English 
history which has risen into asudden prominence on account 
of its peculiarity of dealing rather with the progress of 
thought and culture in Britain than with mere politics. Mr. 
Green is attached to that method of Evolution which is the 


true method of studying all our history and all our science; | 


the series of Primers will probably all recognize this evolu- 


tionary system, and will include an example of historical | 


teaching from the pen of the editor himself. The compact 
force with which the various subjects will be presented will 
be found to depend in part upon that historic and progressive 
method which links all learning together as the development 
of the human mind. 
America by Macmillan & Co, 


The Primers will soon be published in | 


A cluster of Latin text-books, recently issued by this firm, | 


is of extraordinary interest, because of the radical change in 
pronunciation and speiling now taught by the best English 
masters of the Latin language. The world-compelling tongue 
which has so long been the mainstay of international commu- 
nication has been shorn of some part of its effect in our Eng- 
lish education, on account of an arbitrary habit of pronuncia- 
tion. Nothing is more certain than that this untenable habit 

defended as it is by the prejudice of many generations, will 
have to yield to a more philosophical one. It seems strange 
at first to have cuyus and major spelt with 7 instead of 7, and 
so pronounced, and the @ and @ separated. The slow school 
may wince, as they do at the prevailing change of names of 
deities into the Greek forms instead of their Latinized trans- 
lations; and many lovers of literature and poetry may de- 


clare, with a brilliant critic of the present day, that they are | 


not willing to go through the thorny wilderness of change in 
order that their children may enter upon a philological Ca- 


naan; but it is as sure that the more philosophical method | 


will obtain the suffrage of the future as it is that a nearer ap- 
proach is thus made to the speech of the ancients. Our suc- 


cessors will become familiar with maior, caius, Caesar, and | 


Romae, just as in course of time the deities of Pope’s Homer 
will have the unfamiliar names, and not those of Swinburne’s 
poems and Browning's new version of Aristophanes. 


Latin, for the use of classical teachers, by Mr. Alexander J. 
Ellis, is a strangely enthusiastic performance, bearin 
change of habit, and tracing it to its depths. ‘“* The real 
trouble of the new pronunciation begins,”’ he insists, ** just 
where no trouble is suspected—in accent and quantity”’ ; and 
he proceeds, with immense pains and the most original 
methods of copying oratorical expression, with study of all 
the pronunciation of the South, and with hints derived from 
Lucien Bonaparte, to teach the prosody of the Augustan age. 

The Elementary Latin Grammar of John Barrow Allen, 
M.A., of New College, Oxford, is a short and admirable 
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Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 

LATIN LITERATURE. By the Rev. Dr. F. W. Far- 
rar, F.R.S., Head Master of Marlborough College. 
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A. Brooke, M.A. 

PHILOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

THE BIBLE. By George Grove, Esq. 
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myra. By Emily A. Beaufort (Viscountess Strang- 
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Adriatic.” New edition, crown 8vo, $2 50. 
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VON RANKE’'S HISTORY OF 

¢ England, principally in the Seventeenth 

Century. Translated from the German. 6 vols. 
8vo, $24. 

2 Professor Ranke has long been known as a most laborious 


present most valuable work. As the title implies, the kernel 
of the book is a careful record and examination of the stirring 
events and changes by which the seventeenth century was 


| marked in England, but the author has given us more than a 


treatise, with some useful departure from former grammars in | 


its analysis of the perfect tense, and with dependence on a 
multitude of classified examples rather than on repeated 
rules. 

A ‘First Latin Reader,’ by Rev. T. J. Nunns, M.A., and 
‘Short Exercises in Latin Prose Composition,’ by Rev. Mr. 
Belcher, are books resulting from wide educational expe- 
rience and the study of many models, and prepare the stu- 
dent for composition and the enjoyment of the most delight- 
ful writers. 

As an exercise and a literary pleasure, the selection from 
Cicero’s Epistles, by Mr. Albert Watson, is a judicious pre- 
sentment. ‘These choice examples of a fascinating causerie 
include some of the great Roman’s advices to his brother 
Quintus, the pro-prator of Asia, and his correspondence 
with Atticus, to which we especially refer as a mirror of Ci- 
-ro’s own character, with its mixture of wisdom and foible. 
Messrs. Watson, Allen, and Nunns’s manuals belong to the 
Clarendon Press Series. 


< 


*,* Macmillan & Co.’s Complete Classified Catalogue, by mail, for 6 cents. 


history of this period, for he has prefixed to it a most inter- 
esting and luminous sketch o. the earlier part of our history, 
presented in the form of studies of its most important epochs, 
and at the end has added a series of appendices comprising 
critical discussions on the chief contemporary writers of the 
period, and also by a mass of original documents, for the 
most part published now for the first time. 
version has been supplied by a body of translators, whose 
knowledge and appreciation of the work have ensured the 
production of a spirited and accurate translation. 
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pers in Latin Grammar. 
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| and enlightened historian, and the special study which he | 


The essay on the Quantitative Pronunciation of | : ‘ 4 
The little essay 0 ~*~ A Tenor dae 7. | has devoted to the history of England has borne fruit in the 
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VINCENT'S LAND OF THE 
White Elephant. The Land of the White Elephant : 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Personal 
Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther India, 
embracing the Countries of “— Siam, Cambodia, 
and Cochin-China (1871-2). Frank * Vincent, jr. 
Magnificently Illustrated with Map, Plans, and Nume- 
rous Wood-cuts. Crown Svo, cloth, $3 50. 


MOTLEY’S LIFE AND DEATH 
of John of Barneveld. Life and Death of John of Bar- 
neveld, Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Pri- 
mary, Causes and Movements of * The Thirty Years’ 
War.’ By John Lothrop woe D. cf. L., Author of 
‘The Rise of the Dutch Republ ic,’ ‘History of the 
United Netherlands,’ etc. With Illustrations. In Two 
Volumes. 8vo, cloth, $7; sheep, $8 ; half-calf, $rr 50. 
(Uniform with Motley" s ‘Dutch Republic’ and * United 
Netherlands.’) 


oa r ~ a 7 . ~ r 
KINGLAKE'S CRIMEA. VOL. ///. 
The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By 
Alexander William Kinglake. Vol. 111.—Battle of <d 
kerman. With Maps and Plans. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
(Nearly ready.) 


TRISTRAM’S LAND OF MOAB. 
The Land of Moab: Travels and Discoveries on the 
East Side of the Dead Sea and a By H. B. 
Tristram, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Honorary Canon of 


Durham. With’ a Ch: apter on the Persian Palace of 
F.R.S. With Map ard II- 


Mashita, by James Ferguson 
lustrations. ‘Crown 8vo, clot 


h 


SARA COLERIDGE'S 


States, on receipt of the price. 


receipt of Ten Cents. 


MEMOIR 


and Letters. Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. 
Edited by her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


THOMSON’S MALACCA, INDO- 
China, and China. The Straits of Malacca, Indo- 
China, and China; or, Ten Years’ Travels, Adven- 
tures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Thomson, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Illustrations of China and its 
People.’ With over 60 Illustrations from the Author's 
own Photographs and Sketches. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


ABBOTT’S DICTIONARY OF RE. 
ligious Knowledge. A Dictionary of Religious’ Know- 
ledge, for Popular and Professional Use ; comprising full 
Information on Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. With nearly One Thousand Maps and IIlus- 
trations. Edited by a Rev. Lyman Abbott, with the 
co-operation of Rev. T. C. Conant, D.D. Roy al 8vo, 
containing over 1,000 ee cloth, $6; sheep, $7; h alf- 
morocco, $8 50. (Sold by subscription, ) 


LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GER: 


many. A History of Germany, from the Earliest Times. 
Founded on Dr. David Miiller’s ‘ History of the German 
People.’ By C harlton T. Lewis. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


GOODWIN’S CHRIST AND HU- 


manity. Discourses on Christ and Humanity, with a 
Review, Historical and Critical, of the Doctrines of 
Christ’s Person. By Henry M. Goodwin. 12mo, cloth, 
$2. (In press.) 


DOUGLASS SERIES OF GREEK 


and Latin Christian Authors. Douglass Series of Greek 
= Latin Christian Authors. With Notes by Francis 

A. March and W. C, Cattell. 

Lewm Hymns, with English Notes. For use in 
Schools and Colleges. By F. A. March, LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Comparative Philology in Lafayette "College. 
1zmo, cloth, $1 75. 

Tue Eccrestasticat History oF Evsesivs. The 
First Book and Selections. Edited for Schools and Col- 
leges by F. A. March, LL.D. With an Introduction by 
A. Ballard, D.D. , Professor of Christian Greek and Latin 
in Lafayette College ; and Explanatory Notes by W. B. 
Owen, A.M., Adj. Professor of Christian Greek. 12 mo, 
cloth, $1 7s. 


MIIL’S LOGIC: Revised Edition. 
A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being 
a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By John Stuart 
Mill. Printed from the Eighth (last) London Edition. 
8vo, cloth, $3; sheep, $3 so. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CON- 
ference, 1873. History, Essays, Orations, and Other 
Documents of the Sixth General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance, held in New York, October 2- a 
1873. Edited by Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., and Rev. 
Ireneus Prime, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. ag 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 8vo, 
cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6; sheep, $7; half-calf, $8 50. 


» ~_ . _ > . 

TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. Ty- 
son’s Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History of the 
Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, and Res- 
cue of the Polaris Survivors. To which is added a 
General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. Vale 7" 
With Map and numerous  Tilustrations. 8vo, cloth, 


DAIWSON’S EAR: TH AND MAN. 
The Story of the Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
McGill University, Montreal. With twenty Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


with a COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, sent dy matl on 


BISHOP HAVEN’S MEXICO. 
Our Next-Door Neighbor. Recent Sketches of Mexi 
By the Rev. Gilbert Haven, D.D. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth. (In press.) 


PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAM- 
bles. Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphan- 
apteryx: Personal Experiences, Adveatures, and Wan 
derings in and about the Island of Mauritius. By Nicho- 
las Pike. Handsomely Illustrated Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$3 50. 


WINCHELL’S DOCTRINE OF 
Evolution, The Doctrine of Evolution: its Data, its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic Bearings 
3y Alexander Winchell, LL D., Chancellor of Syras use 
University, Author of ‘Sketches of Creation,’ * Geologi- 
cal Chart,’ etc. ramo, cloth, $1. 


MYVERS’S REMAINS OF LOST 
Empires. Remains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the 
Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, 

with some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
ing as. By P. V.N. Myers, A.M. Lillustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


NORDHOFF’S POLITICS FOR 
Young Americans. Politics for Young Americans. By 
Charles Nordhoff. xr2mo, cloth, $1 2s. 


BACON'S GENESIS OF THE 
New England Churches. The Genesis of the New Eng- 

€= land Churches. By the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50 


TAYLOR'S DAVID, KING OF 
Isracl. David, King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons 
By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D , Minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


GAIL HAMILTON'S NURSERY 
Noonings. Nursery Noonings. By Gail Hamilt on, 
Author of * Woman's Ww orth and Worthlessness,’ * Twelve 
Miles from a Lemon,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


GLADSTONE'S OV. 4TICAN DE- 
erees. The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil 
Allegiance: A Political Expostulation. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. To which are added: A 
History of the Vatican Council ; The Papal Syllabus of 
Errors (with English translatic on) ; and The Vatican De- 
crees concerning the Catholic F aith and the Church of 
Christ (with English translation). By the Rev. Philip 
Schaff, D.D., from his forthcoming work, *‘ The Creeds 
of Chnstendom.’ 8vo, paper, 60 cents ; cloth, $1. 


GLADSTONE'S VATICANISM. 
Vaticanism: an Answer to Reproofs and Replies. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents. [Just ready. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE 
Household. The Bazar Book of the Household. 16mo, 
cloth, $1. (Uniform with the * Bazar Book of Decorum’ 
and * Bazar Book of Health.") 


CAMPAIGNING 0: N THE OXUS 


and the Fall of Khiva. By J. A. MacGahan. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


SONGS OF OL "R YOUTH. Songs 
of Our Youth. By the Author of * John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’ Set to Music. Square gto, cloth, $2 50. 

[Nearly ready. 


PLUMERS PASTORAL THEO- 
logy. Hints and Helps in Pastoral Theology. By 
William S. Plumer, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth, 
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NOW READY. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE 


Bric-a-Brac Series. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES BY 


Thomas Moore and William 


Ferdan, 


With Portraits in outline by Maclise, from the Fraser Gal- 
lery, of Moore, Jerdan, Scott, and Hogg. 


One vol., square 12mo, $1 50. 


Moore is one of the most prominent and interesting 
characters in the literary history of the last century, but his 
* Life, Memoirs, and Correspondence,’ by Lord John Russell, 
has been so long out of print as to be virtually a sealed book to 


American readers. Mr. Stoddard has carefully gleaned from 


this volume, which is one of the most famous and popular of | 


its class, all the salient anecdotes, and he has put with it a 


careful condensation of the Reminiscences of William Jerdan, | 


who was for forty years editor of the Literary Gazette, and 
was thus brought into more or less intimate contact with all 
the prominent authors and writers of hisday. The anecdotes 
and reminiscences, which he tells with such skill, are many of 
them entirely new to American readers, since his life was 
never reprinted in this country. 

PORTRAITS IN OUTLINE. 

Asan additional attraction to the ‘* Bricea-Brac Series,” 
and in order to bring before the eye of the reader still more 
vividly some of the characters who again come upon the 
stage through these anecdotes and reminiscences, it is pro- 
posed to give occasional portraits, chiefly in outline, in the 
foture volumes. The well-known Fraser portraits, as grouped 
include a large number of the literary 


in the Maclise Gallery 
half century, and these will be drawn 


celebrities of the last 


upon as occasion may require, in fac-simile reproductions, | 
somewhat reduced but carefully executed, Portraits will be | 
given only in those volumes the attractions of which will be 


thereby increased. 





The Seventh Thousand of 


The Greville Memotrs. 
(Bric-a-Brac Series.) 


A Journal of the Reigns of King George 
IV. and King William IV. 





E:pochs of Flistory. 


The French Revolution and 
First Empire. 


By WILLIAM O'CONNOR MORRIS, Sometime Scholar | 


of Oriel College, Oxford. With an Appendix indicating 
acourse of reading and of study, by Hon. ANDREW 
D. WHITE, LL.D., 


Ithaca, 


President of Cornell University, 


1 vol., with maps, $1. 


A romantic, and, indeed, a tragic interest attaches to the 





| Bartlott’s ParLoR AMUSEMENTS. 


history of the French Revolution, The epoch which it covers | 


is one of the most clearly marked and most momentous in 
modern times. Mr. Morris aims to give in exact outline the 
great features of this period of trouble and of war, extending 
from 1789 to 1815, placing events in their true proportions, 
and expressing opinions which must be endorsed as correct 
and moderate. A clearer and more accurate idea of the 


French Revolution may be gained from this manual than it 


is possible to derive from any of the more ambitious works | 


President White's Appendix 
of a careful study of this period, and 


which cover this same period. 
embodies the results 


adds materially to the value and serviceability of the volume. 





The following volumes are now ready in this valuable Series : 
1. THE ERA OF THE PROTEST- 
ant Revolution. By F. Seebohm. (A new Edition, 
with an Appendix by Prof. G. P. Fisher, of Yale Col- 


lege, on the Literature of the subject.) 


The Nation. 
THE CRUSADES. By the Rev. 
G. W. Cox, 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ 


1618-1648. 


to 


WAR— 


By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 


THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER 
and York, with the Conquest and Loss of France. By 


James Gairdner. 


Each volume is fully supplied with Maps. Price per 


vol., $1. 





of the price, by the publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE RED FISHERMAN | 


(W. M. Praed). 


(NO. 18 OF SELECTED POEMS.) 


TEN CENTS PER COPY. 


G3 Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


KILBOURNE TOMPKINS, 


16 Cedar Street, New York. 





BAEDEKER’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Central Italy and Rome. 


With 7 maps, 12 plans, and a Panorama of Rome. $2 50. 
A new and carefully-revised edition of a model Guide- 
Book, indispensable to all who visit Italy, and hardly 
less valuable to those who stay at home. 


James’s A PassIONATE Pitcrim. $2. 

Emerson’s Parnassus. $4. 

Forster's Lire or Dickens. 2 vols., $4. 

Hoppin’s On THe Nive. $10. 

50 cents ; $r. 

Littte Crassics — Love — LavGHTER—LiFrE—T raGrpy— 
INTELLECT—EXILE. $1 each. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
New Books 


FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
First Lessons 1n Puysio.cocy. By C. L. Hotze. 192 pp., 





$1. 
First Lessons 1n Puitosorpny. By C. L. Hotze. 175 pp., 
I. 

Price for introduction or examination, 60 cents each. 
THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
At EncGutsu BooxstAa.t Prices. 
Now ready, Catalogue No. 4, free on application. 


OHN EVANS, Importer, 
318 Hudson Avenue, Broo! lyn, N. Y. 


American or For- 
eion Books, when- 
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The Four Gospels. 


With 132 Full-Page Steel Etchings. 
sy M. BIDA. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin have the honor to an- 
nounce that they will issue in America the English edition 
of the above magnificent work. It will be published by 
subscription only, in parts and volumes, and is now ready for 


| issue. 


The work has been produced at an outlay of more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The N. Y. 7imes says 


| of it: ‘“* There have been no such illustrations to the Bible 
(2 Any of the above books sent, post-paid, upon receipt | 


| educate. 


| State and Territorial Superintendents. 


ever obtainable, will 


be sent by matl, on 
receipt of price, by 


‘the Publisher of the 


Nation. 


until now. We earnestly advise our readers to be~ 
come acquainted with them for themselves.” 

Prospectuses on application to 596 Broadway, New York, 
where specimens may be seen and subscriptions registered. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 





LE SAT HBRASCOH, 
13 Astor Place, New York, 
Has in Press: 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF 
Louisiana and Florida. Second series. By Col. B. F. 
French. 1 vol. 8vo, $4. 

The above have been translated by the author from the 
original and official documents of the founders of these two 
colonies, and will be a very valuable addition to the historic 
literature of the country. 


* 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AFREELANCEIN THE FIELD OF 
Life and Letters. By Prof. W. C. Wilkinson. 1 vol. 


12m0, $1 50. 
THE HISTORY OF SWITZER- 
New Edition. 1 vol. 


land. By Heinrich Zschokke. 
12mo, $1 75. 

TO THE 
French Language. By Profs. Lambert and Sardou. 


AN IDIOMATIC KEY 
1 vol, r2mo, $1 50. 





A Companion Volume to 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


Just Published, and will be sent free by mail on receipt of 
price, 


HE BIBBLE MEMOIRS, being 

——-* of the Journal of Charles Bibble, First 

yalet-de-chambre to the Head Cook of His Majesty 

King George the Fourth, and subsequently Third Waiter-in- 

ordinary at the Table of His Majesty. ramo, paper, price 
25 cents. 

These unpublished Memoirs contain most astounding 
revelations of the court-life of the times, as weil as much 
matter of interest and food for reflection on subjects of finance, 
poker, subsidies, etc., etc. 


A. DENHAM & CO., 
Publishers and Importers, 
17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 





The American k:ducational 
Cyclopedia. 


A Reference Book for all matters of Education in the United 
States and in the World 


It is valuable for Teachers, School Officers, Clergymen, 
Lawyers, Editors, Politicians, and Parents with children to 
It is endorsed by the highest authorities in the 
land, among which ars forty-seven out of the forty-eight 
It contains 300 pp. 
bound in cloth, $2 ; in manila covers, $1 50. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


14 Bond Street, New York. 





f, NCYCLOPADIA BRITAN:- 
NICA. 
Nintu Epition. 


Vol. 1, of the Ninth Edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ will be issued during January, 1875, and *he other 
volumes will follow, twenty-one in all, at the rate of three per 
year. More than vae-balt of the matter in this edition is 
new, and comprises special contributions by many of the 
most eminent writers of the day, including Prof. Huxley, Max 
Miller, A. R. Wallace, R. A. Proctor, and St. George Mivart. 
The volumes will be illustrated, and in typographic excel- 
lence will be unsurpassed. 

This edition will embody the results of the ripest learning 
of the nineteenth century, in Art, Literature, Philosophy, and 
Science. 

Price of the volumes, $9 each 

Subscriptions received by 


LIFTLE, BROWN & CO.., 


t10 Washington Street, Boston, 
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